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His Birthday Spurs a War on Paralysis 


(See Page 10) 
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READERS WRITE 





A Wrong Return Righted 

Under the heading “Winter Tourists,” 
PATHFINDER for January 8th says: 
“Florida tourists average a bill of about 
$200 each and... thus the advertising 
investment of $1 per tourist will yield 
about 200 per cent return.” This is an 
error of placing the decimal point, a very 
common error, by the way. A return of 
$200 on an investment of $1 is a 20,000 


per cent return. 
A. I. Moore 


Shawnee, Okla. 
a 7. - 

As a teacher of mathematics, I cannot 
refrain from smiling at your blunder... 
If Florida advertising-yields $200 for each 
$1 invested, the return would be 20,000 
per cent, or 200 times as much. 

If I am wrong, I would like to be cor- 
rected before I teach any more young- 
sters something that is not right. 

Newman M. Powell 
Athens, Ohio 


On Socialized Medicine 

What is all this poppycock about the 
poor not being able to pay for medical 
and dental services? Nothing could be 
more absurd. The Journal of the Mis- 
souri State Dental Association informs us 
that persons who earn $30 or less per 
week own more than half the automobiles 
im America. Those who earn only $10 per 
week or less own 15 per cent. Make no 
mistake, the so-called poor spend mil- 
lions and millions more for luxuries than 
they do for all their health services. Will 
these poor continue to purchase luxuries 
and keep on telling us they cannot afford 
health services and expect us to believe it? 

Cc. W. Garleb, D. D. S. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


[The automobile can scarcely be classified any longer 
as a luxury. On farms, for example, and in semi- 
rural communities, only the automobile can take the 
place of the public transportation systems of urban 

areas. For more on the subject of public health, 
see page 11.—Ed.] 


Mooney—Pro and Con 

I want to highly commend you for the 
material published in PATHFINDER, Jan- 
uary 8, about the Mooney case. I think it 
is a stain, not only on California, but 
also upon our nation, that such gross 
injustice should be allowed... 

Henry H. Carter 
Findlay, O. 
— 7 * 

You are really getting out an exception- 
ally well-written, intelligent journal. Your 
New Year’s issue was so fine I decided to 
write you, but neglected to do so. The 
decision was revived by your account of 
the Mooney case—the clearest, most con- 
cise report on that subject I’ve seen. 

Ronal Kayser 
La Jolla, Cal. 
o *- * 

Why don’t your editors and writers 
move to Russia, where you will have 
Mooneys, Billings and Lewises for rulers? 

Ray Farris 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
+ J 

As a 54-year-old native son of Califor- 
nia, I want to say something in behalf of 
Tom Mooney: “It is great to realize what 
you are being persecuted for (labor), but 
awful to be prosecuted for something you 
don’t know about. 

Leonard Hill 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


* * 


Your article on the Mooney case was 


excellent. Mooney has been the target for 
those who desired revenge, and if we ever 
have a revolution because of labor, the 
cry will be: “Remember Tom Mooney!” 


Charles W. Browne 
Valleyford, Wash. - 


I write to say that PATHFINDER is a 
swell paper, and about the only one that 
gives both sides a break. I read the 
Mooney story and editorial, and was glad 
to see one paper not afraid to bring out 
the truth. No man ever got a rottener 
deal than Mooney did, and the State of 
California knows it. 

James Raynor 
Redlands, Cal. 


. * os 


We who live on the Pacific Coast have 
been familiar with the Mooney case from 
the day of the Preparedness Parade in 
San Francisco. I have personally read 
the stenographic report of the trial. I 
have read also the socialistic propaganda 
which has flooded the United States ask- 
ing for Mooney’s release. In this list, we 
must include your editorial, which is as 
biased and contrary to the facts as any- 
thing could be. 

When Mooney’s pardon was under con- 
sideration by the Governor of California, 
I had occasion to be in San Francisco, 
and contacted*one who was very close to 
the Governor of California. He told me 
in confidence that the Governor’s final 
conclusions were these: 

That regardless of whether or not 
Mooney threw the bomb that resulted 
in the terrible casualties, Mooney and 
Billings were guilty; that uncontradicted 
testimony showed that the bombs which 
were thrown were manufactured by Bill- 
ings and Mooney in Oakland, Cal.; that 
Mooney and his associates boasted that 
they would blow the parade to eternity 
if it were held; and after it was held, they 
openly boasted that they had gotten even 
with the capitalists who had held the 
parade over their protest. 

How can any sane man regard Mooney 
as innocent if he deliberately prepared 
the weapons of destruction for the pur- 
pose of killing those who took part in 
the parade? We people on the Pacific 
Coast who know the dastardly attack by 
these anarchists have little or no pa- 
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Pathfinde; 


tience with an article such as you 
lished . . . Our information from 
fornia is that Mooney in prison has 
treated like a prince, and the sob 
in your editorial does not get very f 

H. G. Rowla: 
Tacoma, Wash. 


C te Mr. Rowland’s information about 
contradicted testimony,’’ PATHFINDER repeat 
Mooney was convicted on testimony which three 
eral Commissions later described as highly ad 
and that the trial judge himself later called th: 
“the dirtiest job ever put over.’’ og be 
surprised to learn from Mr. Rowland that the ‘ 
were thrown at all, since the prosecution alleged 
the “‘bombs”’ were a single time-device which w: 
Standing near the corner of Steuart and \™ 
streets and was not ‘“‘thrown."”” PATHFIND! 
aa surprised to learn that Mooney and B 

boasted that they would bomb the p: 
particulary in view of the fact that Moone 
ing shadowed by private detectives at the time 
knew it. In what Mr. Rowland calls its ‘‘sob 
PATHFINDER was careful to point out that 
was ‘‘thick-fisted and a believer in violence; 
that in prison he was given preferred position: 
in the kitchen, then as garden trusty.—Ed.] 


” « = 


Your article on Tom Mooney was 
interesting and comprehensive. How: 
there is one fact that you omitted: V 
Mooney was put into San Quentin. 
bombings stopped. 

A. C. McKay 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 





About the Ludlow Referendum 
The idea of taking the power of 
claring war from the executive and | 
ing it to a vote of the people is the b 
der of the age. Doesn’t everyone | 
that every place of strategic import: 
in the country could be blown to : 
. . - before the vote could be cou: 
B. P.. Moo: 


Paris, Tex. 
oe - “ 


The world is closely knit today 
commerce, business and all genera! 
fairs. I am wondering what Mr. Lud 
means by non-defensive wars. Our s 
go to every port in the world. I am 
dering if Congressman Ludlow ever rea: 
of the exploit of John Paul Jones, w! 
ship, the Bon Homme Richard, was ;t- 
tacked in foreign waters? Perhaps 
Ludlow would rather wait until on 
his family is stuck with a bayonet, 
hurry with his 218 signers and get 
referendum on the way. I agree \ 
Mr. Ludlow that no sane man wants \ 
but I do not agree with him that 
common people are competent to « 
clare war. 7 

J. E. Maloney, M, D 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


“The Star-Spangled Banner’ 

For the past four years, I have enjoyed 
(and will continue to enjoy) your peri 
ical. I have intended writing you a m 
ber of times to congratulate you on \: 
ous articles and improvements, sucli 
when you adopted the cover picture ani 
enlarged the scope of your publicat 
But I cannot allow myself to over! 
the article published in the January § 
issue about “‘Profane’ Anthem.” 
Rev. Holmes, no doubt, wishes to p 
himself in the public eye at the exp: 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” In t 
day and age, when few of the rea 
glorious things about our country 


vive, he has the audacity to refer to | e 


anthem as “full of boasting and prid 
In view of the fact that our present 
ministration has little to boast’ ab 
the national anthem has a right to b 


' 


(Continued on page 19) 
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U. S. PUBLICITY— 


Government, Press Agentry and Propaganda 


,) machines, spewed from Govern- 
it Printing Office presses, 45,000 
s of pink, white, and yellow papers 
re tucked into postage-free enve- 
lopes last year and delivered by Uncle 
Sam’s mailmen, 
Like the seed strewn by the biblical 
wer, most of it fell by the wayside. 
Farmers’ wives used it for shelf paper, 
Case-hardened editors consigned it to 
ste baskets. Surprisingly often, 
however, the papers were read, and 
their contents reprinted in newspaper 
lumns. 
[he New Deal publicity machine is 
from the most efficient in the 
rid, but it is the biggest in the 
vorld. While the New Deal has been 
sy disseminating what it considers 
useful information, Administration 
tics have been sputtering that it is 
not information at all, but propaganda. 
Last week the Congressional Record 
ried to the country the newest in 
onstant series of charges that the 
\dministration is abusing the frank- 
ing privilege. Estimating that it would 
ce an expert clerk 422 years to count 
the 2,566,504,407 pieces of postage-free 
nail dispatched since 1933, Repre- 
sentative Albert Engel, Republican of 
Michigan, .declared: “Allowing you 
Democrats just twice as much as we 
nt out, it leaves $75,000,0000 as the 
st of political propaganda you have 
nt out in the last four years.” 
“PROPAGANDA”: Whether or not 
New Deal publicity is propaganda de- 
pends on a definition. Coined by the 
Roman Catholic Church in 1622 to 
cribe the work of foreign mis- 
ns, the word “propaganda” has 
ce acquired unholy connotations. 
lhough the Encyclopaedia Brittanica 
| defines it as any attempt “to in- 
ence opinion or conduct,” the word 
interpreted by most people as mean- 
g deliberate distortion of truth. It 
k on this nuance during the World 
ir, When governments used false 
ews to whip up home sentiment or 
stroy enemy morale. 
By the Encyclopaedia definition, 
AAA’s ideas on soil erosion are 
ypaganda because they aim at in- 
encing farmers to conserve topsoil. 
fractional percentage of New Deal 
ndouts, notably copies of speeches, 
sht even qualify under the defini- 
n of master propagandist Adolf 
‘ler: “Propaganda must always be 
rected at the emotions . . . So as to 
understandable to the least intel- 
‘gent member of the masses, and must 


C PILLED from Federal mimeograph 





International 


Michelson Watches the Whole Machine 


be so often repeated that it becomes 
a part of his mind.” 

Statistical tables and bulletins on 
such subjects as “The Food Plants of 
the North American Indians,” how- 
ever, could hardly be called propa- 
ganda by anybody’s definition. Ground 
out by faithful civil servants, these 
make up the greater proportion of the 
government’s printed produce. For 
the rest, salesmanship is a more exact 
term than propaganda. 

BEFORE 1933: Long before New 
Dealers were born, American poli- 
ticians discovered that the party in 
power had an advantage in molding 
public opinion. Theodore Roosevelt 
used the press conference technique no 





International 


Early Handles the White House End 





less skillfully than Franklin Roose- 
velt uses it today. When “T. R.” in- 
vited influential publishers to dinnef®, 
he was accused of “soupsidizing” the 
press. 

In 1913 the attention of Congress 
was called to a lone publicity man on 
the payroll of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Scandalized, both houses 
voted: “No money appropriated by any 
Act shall be used for the compensa- 
tion of any publicity expert unless 
specifically appropriated for that pur- 
pose.” The law is still on the statute 
books, vet it has been ignored almost 
from the hour of its passage. 

During the war, propagandists flood- 
ed Federal departments. They taught 
Americans to buy Liberty Bonds, cut 
out meats and sweets, and hate the 
Kaiser. Harding’s administration 
brought a lull, but Harding’s Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, 
built up within his department the be- 
ginning of a corps of “information di- 
rectors.” When Hoover became Pres- 
ident, he hired ex-newspapermen as 
his White House aides. The “pros- 
perity is just around the corner” 
stories of 1930 and ’31 were examples 
of G. O. P. propaganda. 

Meanwhile, in 1929, the Democratic 
party had hired a crack reporter, 
Charles Michelson of the New York 
World, to diagnose its ills. Michelson 
managed to goad the Republicans, 
rally a party shattered by 10 years of 
defeat, and ride with the popular 
trend toward liberalism. Today, aid- 
ed by Stephen Early, White House 
press chief, Michelson keeps a watch- 
ful eye on the whole New Deal pub- 
licity machine, of which the Presi- 
dent’s press conferences and fireside 
chats are the finest products. 

BLIZZARD: In these days when 
every sizeable corporation has a press 
agent, only the crustiest conservative 
would argue that a government is not 
justified in explaining and defending 
its disposal of public funds. What is 
not justified, according to Administra- 
tion critics, is the prolific scale on 
which the New Deal spawns its press 
releases and radio broadcasts. As 
tepresentative Woodrum of Virginia 
once asked stentoriously of the House: 
“Why is it necessary to have ... peo- 
ple to write that kind of stuff, which, 
after it is written, you do not know 
who will publish it?” 

Of 82 Federal divisions with in- 
formation offices, 31 were created by 
the Roosevelt regime. Press agents are 
disguised by fancy names (the AAA’s 
picture editor, for instance, being 
known as a Specialist in Visual In- 
formation). Consequently it is im- 
possible to gauge the amount spent on 
government publicity. 

The Brookings Institution, in @ 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





= _ 
President: Big, Vague 

President Roosevelt’s work last 
week involved persons and things of a 
big, broad, vague and somewhat con- 
tradictory nature. Among his visil- 
ors were some of the nation’s most 
prominent figures; his activities cen- 
tered largely around Big Business; 
and his plans and suggestions, lacking 
in detail, seemed to be shaped at odds 
with each other. 

Another recession conference open- 
ed White House doors to a group of 
men who, for all their importance, 
made a strange group of bedfellows. 
At a single meeting, the President saw 
Owen D. Young of General Electric 
and Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., John L, Lewis and Philip 
Murray of the C. I. O., and Charles 
Taussig and A. A. Berle, Jr., former 
New Deal advisers. 

Afterwards, Lewis told reporters 
that they had discussed the possibility 
of “working out a definite program of 
action by business, government and 
labor.” Reports quickly circulated 
that the six had formed themselves 
into a “private committee on national 
affairs” whose chief aim would be to 
persuade the New Deal to state just 
what plans it had in mind. 

Lewis indicated that there might 
be further talks, and soon afterwards 
the White House invited a group of big 
auto manufacturers to call on the 
President at the end of the week. 

More sweeping plans to aid indus- 
try appeared when the President met 
the 49 industrialists constituting his 
Business Advisory Council. The Coun- 
cil’s long list of recommendations in- 
cluded “fresh study” of wage-hour 
legislation, anti-trust law revision and 
protection of farm income by the Fed- 
eral government. In retufn, Roose- 
velt broached a non-statutory group 
representing all phases of industry 
and agriculture which might work out 
a definite industrial policy for govern- 
ment. He emphasized that the plan 
would involve none of NRA’s compli- 
eated enforcement machinery. 

While Roosevelt thus made concilia- 
tory gestures toward Big Business, his 
vaguest and most contradictory action 
of the week came at a routine press 
conference. Commenting on a mem- 
orandum sent him some time ago by 
Wendell L. Willkie, president of the 
Commonwealth and Southern utility 
corporation, the President calmly an- 
nounced that it was his intention even- 
tually to eradicate all holding compa- 
nies in all fields. As particularly un- 
desirable, he cited utility and bank- 
ing holding companies. _In the case 
of the former, for instance, he said, 
companies with assets of $600,000,000 
were in control of 13 billion dollars 
worth of utility operating companies. 
The Administration, he continued, 
could never consent to this by accept- 
ing Willkie’s suggestion that top hold- 
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Willkie Went the President One Better 


ing companies—that is, the biggest 
ones—should be permitted to continue. 

Not to be outdone, 46-year-old, 
shock-haired Willkie cracked back 
with an even more startling sugges- 
tion. “As a last resort in a desperate 
situation,” he proposed that the Fed- 
eral government buy outright all six 
of his company’s subsidiaries in the 
Tennessee Valley. These companies 
could no longer operate profitably, he 
claimed, under the burden of TVA 
competition, Only a small part of 
their properties, he added, could be 
sold to municipalities desiring to run 
their own power plants. Therefore, to 
safeguard some 200,000 investors and 
13,000 employees of the system, he.of- 
fered them for sale to Washington. 

Whether coincidentally or not, the 
President also received shortly after- 
wards another surprising offer involv- 
ing government in business. This one 
came from Pennsylvania’s New Deal 
Governor George H. Earle and was 
that the government purchase all 
Pennsylvania hard coal fields for op- 
eration by private concerns under 
government control. 

At press conferences shortly after 
these developments, Roosevelt hedged 
somewhat on his sweeping indictment 
of all holding companies. Corpora- 
tion experts had quickly pointed out 
that more than half of the corpora- 
tions whose stocks were widely held 
were holding companies to some de- 
gree, and that many were also actually 
operating companies. The President 
admitted that some holding companies 
had their uses and left the impression 
that he intended to limit his offensive 
against them to the utility and bank- 
ing fields. 

Other items in the President’s week 
included these: 

@ Appointment of U. S. Solicitor 
General Stanley Reed to fill Justice 
George Sutherland’s place on the Su- 
preme Court (see page 16). 

@ Receipt of another supplementa- 
ry report on unemployment from cen- 


Path find «; 


sus director John Biggers. Thi: 
port showed that Rhode Island, 

6.4 per cent, had the largest pr: 
tion of its population among th: 
less, while Iowa, with 2.4 per 

had the least. 


Congress: Words, Dollars 


While the House busied itself 
practical matters of dollars and 
last week, the Senate floated drea 
along on a seemingly endless strea 
talk from anti-lynching filibuste: 

DOLLARS: Everything the H: 
did concerned money. The 
started with a Democratic up: 
against the “item veto” provision 
ed a few days before (PATHFIND 
Jan, 22), Although this amend: 
gave the President the power h: 
requested to strike out jndivi 
clauses in revenue bills, the New | 
leadership suddenly discovered 
the method provided was faulty. 
amendment allowed the Preside: 





impound any appropriation fo) 
days, during which time Cong 


might overrule him. But the 60 . 
might easily pass while Congress 
adjourned, and many held su 
grant of power unconstitutional. 

Accordingly, House leaders pre 
ed upon the Senate Appropriat 
Committee to delete the “item v: 
clause. They then laid plans fo 
special bill to give the President 
power he had asked. 

The House next took up and, a 
three days of Republican snip 
passed the Treasury-Post Office 
propriation for the next fiscal y: 
Despite leaders’ pleas for econo 
the chamber added $2,300,000 to 
measure, bringing it to a total 
$1,515,352,286. Though not large, 
added funds seemed to some to end 
ger future economy plans. Howe 
the appropriation was still more t 
$60,000,000 below that for the curr: 
fiscal year. 

Finally, representatives turned tl 
attention to the Navy Appropriati: 
The $553,266,494 recommended by 
House Appropriations Committee 


in line with Budget Bureau plans 
and did not provide for additi: 


al naval expansion recently indicated 
by the President. Observers though! 
the Administration was planning 
get regular funds through first, th 
go ahead with legislation allow 
additional appropriations as the n¢ 
arose. 

WORDS: The Senate sat throv.! 
the second week of the southern fi 
buster against the anti-lynching }i!! 
with its temper growing shorter aid 
shorter. The chamber got a full d 
of all the futile information that i 
variably is spewed forth when s« 
tors try to talk a bill to death. Am: 
the oratorical entertainment provid 


were such items as tirades agai 
monopoly and tirades against 


monopoly tirades, relative populat 
statistics of Baton Rouge, La., and |! 
District of Columbia, and And: 
Jackson’s farewell speech. 

At such times as the debaters actu- 
ally touched on the subject at hand 
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y simply repeated claims that the 
| was unconstitutional, that its 
ief aim was political and that it 
uld split the Democratic party. 

As the week drew to a close, ob- 
servers thought the southerners had 
rather the better of the situation. Be- 
d the stymied bill a flood of im- 
tant measures was beginning to 

up, and some believed the anti- 
lynching sponsors would eventually 
be forced to compromise. 





° ° 
Committees: Activit 
While the Senate filibustered and 
the House devoted itself largely to ap- 
priation matters, special and regu- 
lar committees in Congress last week 
e especially active. Three of them 

n particular attention—one for im- 
portant tax recommendations, another 

uncovering something close to the 
ath of scandal, and the third for its 
rk on unemployment. 

l AXES: Big Business has repeatedly 
pointed at the New Deal’s undistribut- 

profits and capital gains taxes as 
jor causes of the economic slump 
i has steadfastly demanded their 
repeal, Consequently, Big Business 
last week anxiously studied the tax 
revision recommendations of the tax- 
»n Subcommittee of the House Ways 
d Means Committee. 
\What the subcommittee recommend- 
ed was substantial modification but 
not repeal of the taxes. In a 91-page 
ort, it drew up a plan exempting 
ipanies with yearly earnings of 
$25,000 or less from paying any levy 
undistributed profits but maintain- 
the tax in principle for all other 
ipanies, Asserting that this re- 
ion would stimulate business, the 
ort pointed out that 90 per cent of 
porations filing taxable returns 
re in the $25,000-or-less income 
ss and that the remaining 10 per 
t controlled 90 per cent of the 
ion’s total corporate income. 
In addition, the committee’s recom- 
idations included: (1) retention of 
ntial elements in the capital gains 
| losses taxes with minor modifica- 
s; (2) special rates for “closely 
d” ccrporations (controlled by one 
n persons) making $10,000 or more 
fit yearly; (3) modifications and 
plification of estate and gift taxes; 
repeal of several excise taxes on 
nerous individual] items. 
WIRETAPPING: Members of the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys were startled twice last week 
mee when they learned that a Park 
rvice clerk, operating through the 
ilian Conservation Corps, had em- 
zled $84,800 from the government 
e page 6) and again when they 
id Ebert K. Burlew charge that 
retapping” and spying were prac- 
ed in the Department of Interior 
ler Secretary Harold L. Ickes. 
\s the committee was investigating 

qualifications for appointment to 
‘ post of Assistant. Secretary of the 
{nterior, Burlew revealed that he and 
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Glavis Eavesdropped on White House Calls 


other Interior employees had been 
“persecuted” by Louis R, Glavis, for- 
mer head of the department’s bureau 
of investigation. Called from New 
York for questioning, Glavis, who left 
government service about a year ago, 
readily admitted that he had “tapped” 
telephone conversations in the depart- 
ment, investigating Burléw and other 
employees and getting his instructions 
from Secretary Ickes. He said the work 
had been handled at a cost of about 
$1,000,000 but had saved the govern- 
ment about $70,000,000, 

Among other things revealed by 
Glavis was the fact that certain tele- 
phone lines between the Department 
and the White House were “tapped” 
also. “We had attachments,” he said. 
“Conversations coming in over those 
were recorded, regardless of whether 
it was the White House... or any- 
body else calling.” 

After Glavis’s testimony, the Senate 
committee returned to further hear- 
ings on the CCC embezzlement case, 
without confirming reports that it in- 
tended to enlarge its investigation of 
espionage in the Interior Department. 
Meanwhile, Secretary Ickes remained 
silent, 

JOBS: Week before last Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, chairman of the board of 
the Chase National Bank, intimated 
before the Senate Committee on Re- 
lief and Unemployment that budget 
unbalance was preventing recovery. 
Before the same committee last week 
New York’s scrappy Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia denied it. 

He said: “The balanced budget will 
not bring recovery but recovery will 
balance the budget. Until you bring 
about normal economic conditions the 
government expenditures will have to 
continue.” 

Backed by Mayors Harold H. Burton 
of Cleveland, Angelo J. Rossi of San 
Francisco and Richard W. Reading of 
Detroit, Mayor LaGuardia urged com- 
plete Federal control of work relief 
and expansion of public works pro- 


grams. Coincidentally, unemployment 
figures piled up. 

As the week ended, the committee 
prepared to close its hearings, Haunt- 
ed by mounting jobless figures and 
contradictory suggestions for recov- 
ery, what corrective legislation it 
would ultimately recommend no one 
seemed brash enough to predict. 


——++——_e~— re 


co O. Struggles 


Still the hub of labor news, the 
Cc. Ll. O. last week continued its dual 
struggle. In New Jersey and Wash- 
ington, it was on the defensive against 
obviously determined opponents. 
Within its own ranks, it wrestled with 
increasingly insistent demands for 
reunion with the A, F, of L. 

WITHOUT: On the Jersey front, 
the C. IL. O, saw new forces rally to 
the side of its arch-enemy, Mayor 
Frank Hague. U.S. Senator A. Harry 
Moore, assuming the state’s governor- 
ship, pledged himself by deed and 
word to support Hague’s stand against 
C, I, O. “invaders.” 

As a birthday present, Moore of- 
fered the Jersey City Mayor the Sen- 
ate seat he was vacating. Hague de- 
clined because he was “engaged in an 
important controversy” with “this red 
group menacing America.” 

“I will not desert the people,” he 
said, “while the eyes of the nation 
are on Jersey City and me.” 

As the next best move, Moore named 
as his successor John Milton, Hague’s 
legal adviser. In his inaugural ad- 
dress, the new Governor allied him- 
self with those forces opposing entry 
of the C. I, O. into Hudson County. 

At Washington, during a Senatorial 
investigation of U. S, merchant ma- 
rine conditions, the C, I, O.’s National 
Maritime Union was bitterly con- 
demned by a “distinguished sea cap- 
tain” who preferred to remain anon- 
ymous lest he “get a bullet in my 
back.” In a long list of outrages at 
sea which he said he could prove, he 
mentioned such occurrences as these: 

q “Elevator boys that trap young 
girls in elevators between decks to 
make advances to them.” 

q “Barkeepers that, under the in- 
fluence of liquor, knock on stateroom 
doors of refined elderly ladies and re- 
quest admittance at night.” 

In a heated denial of this testimony 
by a nameless man, Ralph Emerson, 
C. I, O. lobbyist, claimed that for 
every sea captain avho thus “permit- 
ted himself to be used” there were a 
dozen who would “tell the truth,” 

WITHIN: The move started by Da- 
vid Dubinsky within the C. I. O. te 
end warfare with the Federation 
gained strong momentum when two 
more of John L. Lewis’ lieutenants 
pleaded openly for peace. 

The first was Charles P, Howard, 
whose 100,000 International Typo- 
graphical Unionists are still A. F. of L, 
men, though Howard himself is the 
C. I. O.’s secretary. Howard declared 
that his union wanted “all unions 
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to work under one banner and as 
one unit.” He announced that the 
I. T. U. would remain in the Federa- 
tion, thus ending speculation about the 
union’s real allegiance, 

Joining Howard and Dubinsky was 
Max Zaritsky, a C. Il. O. founder. 
Speaking for 35,000 members of his 
United Hatters Union, Zaritsky back- 
ed Dubinsky’s charge that the C. lL. O. 
had wrecked last month’s labor peace 
conference and added fervently: 

“We must have peace. We pray for 
it. Let us have peace!” 

Other developments in labor’s week 
included these: 

g At St. Louis, Mo., the Ford Motor 
Company offered for the first time to 
pernfit a National Labor Relations 
Board election of a bargaining unit if 
the C. I. O.’s United Automobile Work- 
ers would drop all charges of unfair 
labor practices against Ford. The 
U. A. W. rejected the suggestion. 

q@ At East St. Louis, Ill, Federal 
Judge Fred L. Wham ordered 66 mem- 
bers of the Progressive Mine Workers, 
an A, F. of L. affiliate, to pay $117,000 
to the United Electric Coal Company 
for damage done during a strike, Firm- 
ly upholding the right to strike regard- 
less of consequences to employers, 
Judge Wham nevertheless held that 
“conspiracy to inflict violent injury” 
during a strike was illegal. 


Dodd vs. Nazis 


From the untroubled background of 
a professorship in history at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, President Roose- 
velt in 1933 drafted William E. Dodd 
to represent America in Germany, For 
Dodd the post was not a happy one. 
Hitler had just come to power, and 
with him had come persecution of the 
Jews, suppression of personal liberty 
and violent attacks on democracy. 

Second only to Dodd’s passionate 
love of democratic liberty was his 
talent for outspokenness, and he found 
it impossible to preserve a proper dip- 
lomatic calm in the face of events that 
made him shudder. The climax to his 
troubles came last summer when 
Washington overruled his desire to 
have America abstain from participa- 
tion in the Nazi party congress at 
Nuremberg. Shortly afterward, he 
turned in his resignation, which was 
announced this month, 

Once free of official responsibility, 
Dodd was ready to lash out at the Nazi 
practices and policies which had dis- 
gusted him for five years. Last week 
his blunt accusations against the Hit- 
ler regime were causing tension be- 
tween this country and Germany, At 
a testimonial dinner in New York City 
the week before, the 68-year-old ex- 
Ambassador had raised Nazi hackles 
with remarks like these: 

g “Hitler’s power was and is now 
more absolute than any medieval em- 
peror of Germany has ever been. 

g “Hitler persecuted, imprisoned 
and even expelled Jews .. .” 

q “All the world knows... how 
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Outspoken Dodd Raised Nazi Hackles 


almost as many personal opponents 
were killed in five years as Charles 
II had executed in 20.. .” 

Nazi officialdom was quick to resent 
such remarks, Without even waiting 
for instructions from Berlin, round- 
faced German Ambassador Hans 
Dieckhoff hurried around to the State 
Department to protest. From Secre- 
tary Hull he got smal] satisfaction. 
The United ‘States, Hull pointed out, 
guarantees freedom of speech to all 
citizens, and Dodd was no longer offi- 
cially responsible to Washington. 
Dodd, replying to the protest after 
conferring with Hull, expressed sur- 
prise that “my good friend, Dieckhoff” 
overlooked frequent German attacks 
on democracy in general and America 
in particular. He claimed that al- 
though the Hitler government had 
banned translations of President 
Roosevelt’s speeches from Germany, 
“German propagandists have been 
busy in American cities.” 

Meanwhile, another discord sound- 
ed between this nation and Germany 
hen 48 American publishers emphati- 
cally declined to attend the Interna- 
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Stiteley Grew Careless (See Col. 3) 





tional Congress of Book Publishe: 
be held this year at Leipzig, Ger 
In a lengthy statement, the publi: 
declared that the Congress woul; 
merely “a display of ventrilogu 
the publishing trade will be the 
pet, but the voice will be the 
of German bureaucracy.” 


CCC Ghost Camp 


For a long time, 29-year-old 1 
Stiteley was the wonder and en\ 
his friends. Although his job as 
voucher clerk with the Interio: 
partment’s National Park Se: 
brought him only $2,300 a year, he 
managed to buy himself a $6,000 \ 
ington home within 15 months, d 
a de luxe car and entertain with 
free lavishness, 

Stiteley’s friends didn’t see hovw 
did it. The Park Service finally {: 
out, but it took them three and a 
years. Last week, the ex-clerk 
facing a possible nine years in pri 
after pleading guilty to forgery, 
amazed Senators were still trying 
understand how anyone could bilk | 
Federal government of $84,800 without 
detection for more than three y« 

Details of the story came to light! 
during a Senate committee hearing 
Back in 1933, special investigat 
testified, it had occurred to Stitel 
that with some 1,600 Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps camps dotting the nati 
no one would be likely to notice ; 
extra one. Accordingly, the clerk had 
“established” a totally make-believ 
camp in Shenandoah National Park, 
Va. After that, he simply forged 
vouchers for supplies to the cam; 
collected on them through the Wa: 
Department disbursement office and 
tore up tell-tale file duplicates. 

Stiteley “might still be getting awa: 
with” this neat scheme, investigators 
testified, if his taste for high living 
had not sharpened his ambitions. By 
1936 he was gambling on stocks and 
horses and blowing in as much as $15) 
an evening on dinner parties { 
friends. Transferring his_ inco 
source to the Park Service, the clerk 
began to stuff payrolls of actual CC! 
camps, pocketing the surplus. In\ 
tigation of payroll records finally | 
covered the whole fraud. 

Stiteley was able to hoodwink | 
government for so long, Senators w: 
told, because he had easy access to 
voucher forms and knew that | 
Federal departments were “mont! 
behind” with their voucher reco! 
Witnesses assured the committee t! 
the departments were “more care! 
now.” 


AMERICANA 


True Alarm: Spying his wife wil 
volunteer fireman, Leo Haisch 
-atchogue, N, Y., turned in a [ir 
alarm, figuring that the fireman wou!d 
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be punished for not answering the 
larm. When the other fireman found 
no fire, Haisch was arrested and fined 
395, For not answering the alarm, the 
fireman-companion of Haisch’s wife 
was fined 25 cents. 

Trail Blazer: Leading the way in a 
est of New Jersey’s automobiles was 
the official car of the state’s motor 

hicles division. After an examina- 

nn of brakes, lights and motor, the 
ficial car was the first to fail the in- 
ection and be sent away for repairs. 

Oversight: In Butte, Mont., WPA 

orkers built an ice skating rink last 
immer. Not until the first cold snap 

d residents discover that the nearest 

iter supply was two blocks from the 

k and that the city did not have a 

se long enough to reach it. 

Cooperation: A robber accosted Al- 

rt Rosetti in Columbus, O., and de- 

inded his money. When Rosetti 

id he had none, the gunman ordered 

n to strike a match so he could see 

shoot him. Rosetti lit a match and 

is struck in the chest by one of two 
illets fired. 

Phone Call: Eight years ago, Arthur 
Constantine walked out of White 
Plains, N. Y., County Court just before 
he was to stand trial for burglary. He 
told the court he wanted to make a 
telephone call. Last week, Constan- 

ie was back in the White Plains jail 
to plead guilty to the charge. In the 

terim, he had traveled throughout 

e country and had been in several 


ils. 
* 


* * * 


Point; After having a fine bird dog 
specially trained, Pride Ratterree of 
ck Hill S. C., took the dog into a 
ld. The dog came to an immediate 
int. Ratterree fired and killed— 
cat. 
Check: J. Kirk Baldwin, Wyoming 
ite treasurer, received from the state 
Colorado a check for $500. After 
positing it in a Cheyenne bank, the 
ieck came back to him a few days 
ter marked “No Funds.” 
Theft: While the crew of a freight 
iin was eating lunch at Lyman, Neb., 
se Montez decided to steal the coal 
ym the engine tender. Railroad offi- 
ils said he took so much that the 
iin ran out of fuel before it was 
ilfway to its next stop. Montez got 
days. 
Payment: To pay for his marriage 
ense, a bridegroom in Elkton, Md., 
sured 40 nickels out of his pocket. 
just hit the jackpot on a slot ma- 
ine,” he said. 
tound-up: To cope with a wave of 
idups and robberies, the Baltimore, 
ld., police department sent out a rec- 
d force of men, One night, 800 pa- 
imen in plain clothes patrolled the 
reets. Their haul for the night: two 
‘isy cats on a backyard fence. 








IN OTHER LANDS 


France: Chautemps Back 


After a hectic five days without one, 
France had a premier last week. He 
was Camille Chautemps, back in the 
post he had occupied for six months 
and resigned only the week before. 
In the short interim, the Popular 
Front had broken into bits. Not even 
the old-new premier wanted it back 
together again, 

When it was formed in 1936 by 
Leon Blum, the Front was a loose 
association of Communists, Socialists 
and Radical-Socialists (conserva- 
tives). Between the first party and 
the last was a political difference 
nearly as wide as between Commun- 
ism in Moscow and Republicanism in 
the United States. 

Communists widened the breach. 
Their agitators in France’s great la- 
bor unions called strike after strike. 
Resultant wage rises increased com- 





International 


Lebrun Had to Pick His 13th Premier 


modity prices to so dear a level that 
workers had to strike again for more 
pay, This they were doing last week 
in a dozen French cities. 

France’s labor troubles aggravated 
a third difficulty. With no faith in 
the domestic situation, French invest- 
ors sent their money abroad, weaken- 
ing the value of currency at home. 

Two weeks ago, these factors push- 
ed the franc down to 3% cents, its 
lowest point in 11 years. In the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Communists and So- 
cialists howled for decrees to limit the 
export of currency and to peg the 
franc at a stable value. Radical-So- 
cialists stood firm against any such 
money dictatorship. Premier Chau- 
temps resolved on a desperate step—- 
expulsion of the Communists from the 
Popular Front. 

When he asked the Chamber to sup- 
port a program which would have 








maintained a free currency and set 
up the un-Communist feature of com- 
pulsory arbitration in labor disputes, 
Communists jeered that the premier 
was running “a caricature of Popular 
Front government.” Chautemps re- 
torted: “If you want your liberty, I 
give it to you!” But before Commu- 
nists could move, the entire Socialist 
membership of the Cabinet resigned, 
and Chautemps was premier no more. 
On “Papa” Lebrun, for the 13th 
time since he became president of 
France five years ago, fell the task 
of picking a new premier. Georges 
Bonnet, finance minister, was given 
12 hours to form a cabinet. But no 
amount of talking could persuade So- 
clalists to give their support to Radi- 
cal-Socialist Bonnet and free cur- 
rency. Socialist Leon Blum then tried 
to form a “national front”, of parties 
from the conservative right parties as 
well as those from the left, but failed. 
By this time, it had become clear 
that if France was to have a govern- 
ment at all, Chautemps would have to 
head it again. He formed a 20-man 
cabinet entirely from members of his 
own Radical-Socialist party, and 
promised for the time being to soft- 
pedal the issues of labor and currency. 
Communists withdrew their support 
altogether, and thus destroyed the 
Popular Front. But the 146 Socialists 
and 166 Radical-Socialists in the 
Chamber promised to back the new 
government, as did the 50 members 
of two small conservative parties. 
Accordingly, on the eve of a vote 
of confidence last week, Chautemps 


expected 312 ayes, a bare majority 
among the Chamber’s 617 members 


which Bonnet and Blum had been un- 
able to muster, Every Frenchman 
knew, however, that the first ballot 
on any controversial issue might split 
the government wide open, and throw 
the Chamber parties into precisely the 
same tangle they had struggled with 
during the five days that Chautemps 
was out of office. 
a ees 


Eire vs. Empire 


An irresistible force and an immov- 
able object met in London last week 
to strike a bargain. 

Eamon De Valera, once a prisoner 
under sentence of death by a British 
firing squad, now Prime Minister of 
sovereign Eire (PATHFINDER, Dec. 
25) was one of the bargainers. For 
most of his 56 years—tacking slightly 
to right or left as need arose, but never 
changing his course—he has marched 
toward his goal of Irish independence, 

The organized inertia against which 
he pitted his bargaining power was 
the British Empire—a colossus which 
has never given anything to anybody, 
unless the alternative was unthink- 
able. Because Britain’s prime pre- 
occupation today is rearmament, and 
because Irish enmity in case of war 
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would gravely endanger the Empire, 
there was promise last week that a 
bargain would be struck. 

Chief points of discussion were 
these: (1) the ruinous Anglo-Irish 
trade war; (2) the land annuities, 
about $25,00,000 a year, which Ireland 
used to pay to England until De Va- 
lera stopped them in 1932; (3) con- 
tinued British occupation of naval 
bases in three Irish ports; (4) general 
Empire defense; and (5) Eire’s in- 
sistence on union with the six coun- 
ties of Northern Ireland. 

On the first point both sides were 
anxious to come to terms, Eire be- 
cause she needs the British market 
for economic survival, Britain because 
She needs Irish butter and bacon asa 
Wartime food reservoir. On the next 
three points, De Valera had an in- 
genious plan. He proposed that Eire 
buy $25,000,000-worth of British mu- 
nitions a year, to fortify the Irish 
coast. Such an arrangement would 
profit Britain, cancel the old land 
annuity, and fit Eire into the scheme 
of Empire defense. 

Before the first four points could 
be settled, however, the problem of 
partition arose. British Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain began by saying 
Britain would not force Ulster (North 
freland) to join Eire. De Valera re- 
plied that Britain, as the one who di- 
vided Ireland in the first place, should 
at least intercede for the 420.000 Rom- 
an Catholics, one-third of Ulster’s 
population, who are denied a voice in 
their government. Since Britain has 
interceded diplomatically for Jews in 
Rumania and the German minority in 
Czechoslovakia, De Valera’s demand 
seemed defensible. 

To Viscount Craigavon, Prime Min- 
ister of Ulster, the London conference 
was welcome news. Head of the old- 
est post-war administration in Europe, 
he has held semi-dictatorial powers 
Since 1922 on a platform of Protes- 
tantism. Recently, however, the un- 
employed have muttered that Loyal 
Ulster was not getting her share of 
British rearmament profits. Seeing a 
chance to re-elect himself for five 
years on a sure-fire slogan, Viscount 
Craigavon called a general election on 
the issue, “a united front against the 
southern menace.” 


China: Envoys Withdrawn 


A card left at the Tokyo Foreign 
Office last week bore in spidery Chi- 
nese characters the name of. Chinese 
Ambassador Hsu Shih-ying. The card 
represented a formal farewell. Be- 
cause Japan had withdrawn recogni- 
tion of Chiang Kai-shek as head of the 
legal Chinese government, old Ambas- 
Ssador Hsu was going home. 

At the Chinese Embassy a charge- 
Waffaires declared that Hsu was leay- 
ing “in a friendly spirit” and that the 
Embassy would not be closed. Japan’s 
Embassy in China also remained open, 
though dapper Ambassador Shigeru 
Kawagoe was called home. This para- 





doxical diplomacy was due to the fact 
that, technically, Japan and China 
were still on good terms. 

Japan had announced she would 
“cease from this time” to deal with 
Chiang Kai-shek because he “blindly 
persists in opposition.” She had hail- 
ed the new puppet government estab- 
lished in Peiping as “the growth of a 
new Chinese regime with which har- 
monious coordination can really be 
counted upon.” That she had failed 
to declare outright war on China, 
however, was a sign that moderates in 
the Imperial Council (PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 22) had overruled the extreme 
militarists, 

Another sign was observed when 
agents for the second largest corpora- 
tion in Japan approached Thomas J. 
Watson, president of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, in New York 
to hint that $50,000,000 of American 
capital would be welcome for pur- 
chases of machinery to be used in 
Manchukuo. Up to now one corpora- 
tion—the South Manchuria Railway, 














International 


Craigavon Called a Vote (See Col. 1) 


tool of the Japanese army—has had 
exclusive right to operate on the Chi- 
nese centinent. Last week’s develop- 
ment seemed proof that the army’s 
Stranglehold on the profits and con- 
duct of the war had been broken. 

News of military operations came 
chiefly from Chinese sources, which 
reported excitably that Chiang Kai- 
shek, “staking everything” on the 
north China campaign, had flown to 
direct his army in Shantung. In that 
rich province, known as the “bread 
basket” as well as the “holy land” of 
China, four Japanese columns were 
converging on Suchow, junction of 
two railroads. 

Chiang was reported to have execu- 
ted Han Fu-chu, erstwhile governor 
of Shantung, and fired Feng Yu-hsiang, 
the famed “Christian General” who 
requires his men to attend daily pray- 
er meetings. 

In Washington, Secretary Cordell 
Hull sent a letter to the Senate. There 
were, he said, 6,000 Americans stil] in 
China. Four thousand had been 





evacuated. Hull estimated Americ; 
investments ip China at $132,000, 
Marines were there not only to p 
tect American nationals, he said, } 
because the United States was ¢ 
cerned with the maintenance of * 
derly processes” in the world, 

Admiral William D. Leahy, Chie; 
Naval Operations, after a confere: 
with Hull, announced that three An 
ican cruisers now en route to A 
tralia’s sesquicentennia] celebrati 
would’stop off on their way hon, 
See the British war games at Sin; 
pore. Such a visit would be an ob 
ous symbol of Anglo-American h 
mony. At Singapore, British na, 
officers remarked smoothly that 
war games were a “strictly Em) 
affair” but that if the American sh 
cared to drop in, it would be a “pl 
ant surprise.” 


Middle Europe: Fascist 


To all Europe last week one th 
was definite: French Foreign Minis: 
Yvon Delbos’s recent Balkan t 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 18) had been 
total failure. Despite trade agr 
ments and promises of more Fre) 
gold, the Balkan “balance of pow: 
had shifted to the Rome-Berlin a» 
presaging a solid bloc of Fascist 
lions from the Baltic to the Me 
terranean, 

If European democracies needed - 
ditional proof of this after Rumani 
switch to Fascism (PATHFINDF! 
Jan, 15) and the conference of Ro 
protocol — signatories at Budaps 
(PATHFINDER, Jan, 22), they got 
last week, While Italy was haili 
the results at Budapest as a “gr 
diplomatic triumph,” and Germa 
was indicating “satisfaction,” A) 
trian Chancellor Kurt Schuschni 
capped the hopes of the Fascist b!] 
by declaring Austria and Hungary h: 
definitely cast their lot with Italy a 
Germany. 

No sooner had Austria and Hunga 


* boarded the Fascist band-wagon th 


Yugoslavia and Poland more open! 
demonstrated their pro-German a! 
pro-Italian leanings. 
Minister Josef Beck, on his Way ft 
Geneva, stopped off in Berlin for ; 
“exploratory” visit with Nazi state: 
men, 
German minority agreement, 
French Poland has srown increasin: 
ly friendly toward Berlin. Becau 
Beck’s views on League of Nations r: 
form are known to be Similar to G« 
many’s, some observers believed | 
might be Germany’s spokesman 
Geneva (Germany resigned from t! 
League in 1933). 

Before Beck had ended his Na 
visit, Premier Milan Stoyadinovitch 
Yugoslavia arrived in Berlin to retu: 
the visit of German Foreign Minist: 
Constantin Von Neurath to Belgrad 
last June. Stoyadinovitch thus b: 
came the first Yugoslav statesma 


to visit Germany since the World war. 
And the warmth of the welcome ten- 
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dered him as well as the long con- 
versations he had with Hitler and 
other Nazi leaders, indicated the im- 
portanee attached to his visit. When 
it was all over, the well-received, 
well-fed pro-German Yugoslav ap- 
proved an official declaration which 
set forth the “steadfast determination” 
of beth countries “to promote the 
happy development of German-Yugo- 
slavian relations.” 

Meanwhile, the international ques- 
tions raised by these fast pro-Fascist 
developments in Danubian states be- 
came an urgent matter to the British 

1d French foreign offices. Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden abruptly end- 
ed his vacation in southern France to 
rush back to London, while the French 
sovernment, in the throes of another 
Cabinet crisis (see page 7), asked 
postponement of the 100th League of 
Nations Council session. 


Spain: Bombs, Thrust 


Bombs, Rebel bombs, were dumped 

ll over Loyalist Spain last week. Few 
Government cities escaped the rain of 
death from the air. Barcelona, pres- 
ent temporary Loyalist capital, was 
the most frequent target. 

In concentrating their air.raids on 
the industrial section of the Catalo- 
nian capital the Rebels were after 

tal Government factories. Loyalist 
Spain’s largest munitions factories 

hich now supply the Republican 
rmy with the necessary arms to con- 
duct the war are located there, De- 
spite the frequency of the raids, how- 
ver, there was no great damage, nor 
ere many people killed. Other points 
bombed by the Rebels included Va- 
lencia and other coast cities, the rail- 
road station at Portbou on the French 
border, Government towns behind the 
\ragon front, and a Loyalist hospital 
train. 

During this widespread bombing all 
fronts, including the Teruel salient, 
were comparatively quiet. But as the 
ivil war entered its 19th month 
Rebel troops, aided by better weather 
nd fresh reserves, carried out a sur- 
prise, large-scale counter-offensive de- 

gned to re@pture Teruel. Throw- 

g the full weight of his reinforced 
rmies against Celdas, 10 miles di- 

ctly north of Teruel, Generalissimo 
Franco forced Loyalist lines back 
lightly at that point. With the re- 
ewed battle for strategic Teruel rag- 

ig, a Government communique admit- 
ed this change in position, but denied 
he Rebel claim that the recently taken 
\ragonese city itself was endangered. 
9 -e—————_— 
. 
Soviet: “Best People” 

In Soviet Russia there is supposed 
0 be no class distinction. But last 
week and the week before a group 
lubbed the “best people” in the U. S. 
4 ‘’. R. held the spotlight in Moscow. 
These “best people” were the 1,143 

embers of the Supreme. Soviet or 
newly-elected Red parliament which 





















OTHER LANDS 


convened for 
great Kremlin palace. 
sat Josef Stalin. 

Many speeches praising Stalin and 
key programs of the Soviet Union 
consumed most of the first week, but 
last week the new parliament got 
down to the main business of the ses- 
sion—reorganization of the highest 





its first session in the 
Among them 


administrative organs of the _ state 
under the new constitution. A joint 


session of the two chambers elected 
the new presidium. Consisting of 37 
members of the Communist party (all 
high government or military officials), 
the presidium will constitute the new 
executive authority of the country. 
Mikhail Kalinin and Vyacheslaff 
Molotoff were chosen, respectively, to 
serve as president and premier in the 
presidium. Immediately after his elec- 
tion Molotoff announced a new Soviet 
naval building program. His declara- 
tion that “the tremendous naval con- 





Sovfoto 


Molotoff Announced Big Navy Plans 


struction of capitalist countries is a 
reminder that... Wwe must have a 
strong, powerful fleet” was taken to 
indicate a Soviet naval race with 
Japan, Germany and Italy. 

Much significance was also attached 
to the fact that simultaneously with 
Molotoff’s announcement Russia sus- 
pended all commercial payments to 
Italy, charging that the Italian navy 
had refused to pay for Soviet oil, that 
Italian firms had suspended payments 
to®ussia, and that Soviet ships were 
detained in Italian ports. A stiffer 
Soviet policy against Japan was like- 
wise foreshadowed when Andrey A. 
Zhdanoff, leader of the Leningrad 
Communist party and close friend of 
Stalin, was elected head of the upper 
house’s important foreign affairs com- 
mittee. Criticizing Foreign Affairs 
Commissar Maxim Litvinoff for being 
too lenient, Zhdanoff called for a more 
determined front against “the Hooli- 
gan acts” and “the agents of Japan 
and her puppet, Manchukuo.” 

Meanwhile, the higher-ups of the 
Communist Party suddenly called a 
halt to the mass purges within its 


ranks and ordered thousands of 
wrongfully expelled party servants re- 
instated. But prominent Soviet offi- 
cials who were once numbered among 
the “best people” continued to be 
caught in the “Trotskyist” purge net. 
Among those trapped last week were 
Gregory Grinko, former finance com- 
missar; Admiral M, V. Victoroff, com- 
mander in chief of the navy, and 
seven Siberian railroad workers. Boris 
Shumiatsky, unpopular head of the 
Soviet motion picture industry, was 
removed because he tried to inject 
political propaganda and sex interest 
into a production of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island, 





Germany: Jewish Appeal 

Last week, with Jewry’s position 
throughout the worl@ becoming stead- 
ily worse (PATHFINDER, Jan, 22), 
something approaching panic prevail- 
ed in German Jewish circles. A new 
decree had just prohibited Jews from 
becoming doctors and dentists, re- 
moving their last chance of admission 
to the professions. But even more 
foreboding was the indication, by a 
high Reich source, that the Economics 
Ministry, now headed by bemedaled 
Col. Gen, Hermann Wilhelm Goering, 
was planning to set up a special office 
to liquidate all Jews from Nazi eco- 
nomic life. 

With their backs already driven to 
the wall, the Jews in Germany last 
week decided to address a humble ap- 
peal to the Hitler government, beg- 
ging it not to deprive them of all pos- 
sibilities of making a living. At the 
annual meeting of the German Jewish 
Council (representing all Jewish or- 
ganizations), presided over by Rabbi 
Leon Baeck, a resolution was passed 
bearing the appeal, which follows, in 
part: “A considerable part of Jewry 
in Germany, in which older classes 
predominate, is incapable of emigrat- 
ing and will end its days im Germany. 
If it is not to become a burden on the 
public welfare system, means of ob- 
taining a livelihood must not be com- 
pletely closed ... We appeal to the 
Reich Government to end the further 
contraction of existing possibilities of 
the Jews in Germany .. .” 

At the same time the council ap- 
pealed to the Palestine government 
and to other non-European countries 
to open a little wider their doors -to 
Jewish immigrants. The council 
especially recommended that trained 
young German Jews be allowed to 
enter Palestine to help build up that 
national home for Jews. 








ASIDES ABROA 





Color Line: Peroxide blondes will 
get no more maid, waitress, or hostess 
jobs from the British Hotel and Board- 
ing House Association. Announcing 
its decision through hotelkeeper F, V. 
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Houle, the Association declared that 
bogus blondes flirt too much to be 
good workers. 

o * ® 

Cover Charge: While Tokyo lay in 
complete darkness during- an air-raid 
drill, thieves stole 38 manhole covers 
from a street under construction. 
The home office billed the war office 
for them. The war oftice, replying 
tartly that in a real air raid the home 
office would be responsible for its own 
manhole covers, refused to pay, 

Ring in the New: Great was the 
wrath of parishioners of St. John’s 
Church, Weymouth, England, when 
they discovered that the Rev. F. E. 
Coryton had broadcast over a phono- 
graph loudspeaker a set of “canned 
chimes.” The Bellringers Guild and 
the vicar of Upwey, nearby, denounc- 
ed the phonograph as “an American 
importation.” The Rey, Coryton main- 
tained, however,“that all the bells in 
his belfry were. out of order except 
one, and he was tired of listening to 
that one. 

Proxy: At Sydney, Australia, 36 
Chinese seamen deserted the freighter 
Silkworth because she was loading 
cargo for Japan. Then, with time on 
their hands, they wanted to go to the 
movies. Their money pooled was 
only enough for one ticket. One of 
them, therefore, went to the movies. 
When he got back he entertained the 
others for two full days with the 
Story of what he had seen. 

Unwashed: Before an Englishman 
takes a bath, he first drops two pennies 
into a gas meter, to heat the water. 


Estimating that the average Briton 
takes 60 baths a year, Mrs. Eileen 
Murphy, home service director of 


the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion, urged her countrymen to bathe 
daily. Not only would the habit be 
hygienic, she said, but it would boom 
the bathtub, soap, towel, and gas 
business. 


OLD BOOKS 
.. WANTED 


y big cash prices for thousands of different titles. 

ht over 7,500 books in past twenty-one months, 

as high as $500 for asingle book. For example, 

we Pay you cash for the following books as described 








ip our price list 

Piigrim’s ee ee nek censie $4,000.00 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer...... 200.00 
Old Swimemin’ Hole............. 75.00 
ON eee 100.00 
Treasure tsiand................. 50.00 
Scartet Letter. ................. 35.00 
Venus and Adonis............... 5,000.00 
Leaves of Grass...... 250. 

ae 45.00 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin.............. 100.00 
ee ala ie i oe.0.0- 9 6.00% 50.00 
Last of the Mohicans............ 50.00 
TS SEs 5.96 ¢ 0400000 sess 100.00 
IED wccccccccccs sects 25.00 
McGuffey Primer................ 100.00 
Tamerlane & Other Poems ...... 5,000.00 


These are but a few of the many thousands of books 
we want. DON’T SEND BOOKS until you have checked 
our latest list giving full information. Don’t delay—a 
single old school book, story book, bible, poetry, his- 
tory, travel, almanacs, newspapers, letters, etc., may 
uring, 3 you $25, $50, $100, $500 or even $5,000 cash for 

eertain books. Better investigate NOW. Send 10c to the 
American Book Mart, 140 S. Dearborn St., 1304, 
Chicago, and we fe, a you latest list of d books 
we want to buy and cash prices we will pay. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Paralysis Drive 


Although newspapers have _ not 
found the fact pertinent in their ac- 
counts of the President’s comings, 
goings and doings, most U, S. citizens 
are aware that Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt is a victim of infantile paralysis, 
and must carry a cane to aid himself 
when he walks. His misfortune has 
been the prime reason for the Presi- 
dent’s birthday balls held in every 
large American city since 1934. 

In the past, part of the proceeds was 
retained for local welfare work; 70 
per cent went to the Georgia Warm 
Springs Foundation, of which Frank- 
lin Roosevelt is president. The Foun- 
dation’s share was used not only to 
help in the upkeep of the sanatorium 
at Warm Springs, but to provide funds 


Chairman Morgan Wanted $2,000,000 


for researchers, health departments 
and hospitals in their nation-wide 
fight against infantile paralysis. Last 
week, the approach of the President’s 
56th birthday on January 30 was the 
signal for a new and bigger drive. 

Last September, the President let it 
be known that the Georgia Foundation 
would soon be eclipsed by another 
which would multiply efforts against 
the dread poliomyelitis. In Novem- 
ber, it was announced that Warm 
Springs officials had set up a national 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
This year, it will take all the proceeds 
from the birthday celebrations. 

To expand the drive, the 1938 ob- 
servances will not emphasize the tra- 
ditional forms of dinners and balls. 
Many celebrations, most of which are 
scheduled for this week on Saturday, 
January 29, will be benefit basketball 
games, club meetings, church festivals 
and other simple entertainments, 

Thus was promised for the field of 
poliomyelitis research and treatment 
a fund of “centralized dollars” which 
should do much to conquer a disease 





which has baffled science. Accordi 
io the records, infantile paralysis | 
occurred in Scandinavia, then mad: 
way into Europe and the Unit 
States. Its first alarming appeara: 
in America was in 1916, when? th: 
were more than 20,000 cases of it ; 
ported to the U. S. Public Health S« 
ice from only 26 states in the Uni 
Since then, it has reappeared in ; 
flurries every summer, and in seri: 
proportions about every five years. 
notable exception was 1937, wh: 
10,000 cases followed 1935’s peak 
only two years. 

Loss of lives in such epidemics } 
been trifling. But because it twi 
limbs, paralyzes muscles, shakes | 
man confidence and in many ca 
makes gainful occupation impossi! 
polio is one of the cruelest disea 
known to man, 

No scientist has ever been able 
isolate the polio virus. Medici 
therefore has been terribly han 
capped in trying to find the cause 
cure of the disease. Doctors susp: 
however, that the paralysis x 
enters the body through the expos: 
nerve-ends of the nose and the 
makes its way into the nervous s\ 
tem. It attacks children under 
much more often than adults. 

Doctors are able to check 1! 
course of the disease in individu: 
by serum inoculations from the blo 
of persons who have recovered fr: 
poliomyelitis. Once the disease h 
taken its course the commonest fo 
of treatment is that used at Wai 
Springs—baths _and massage whi 
help to nurse dead muscles to life. 

To provide such care for paralys 
victims, and particularly to increa 
research funds, the Foundation f 
Infantile Paralysis had already begu 
its drive last week. Chairman of th: 
organization was Keith Morgan, N¢ 
York business man who has been o: 
of the President’s lieutenants in t) 
Warm Springs Foundation. He a 
nounced that the Foundation wou 
attempt to enroll 2,000000 persons : 
the Foundation at $1 Or more eac! 
and thus create a fund of at leas! 
$2,000,000 exclusive of what birthd 
celebrations may bring. In Washi; 
ton, President Roosevelt was pri\ 
leged to be “Founder No, 1,” but h: 
to borrow a bill from a secretary | 
pay for his certificate. 





Maternity Meeting 


A shocking, disgraceful feature 
the nation’s life are mother and infa! 
deaths which, although based on 
entirely natural function, annua! 
account for more loss of life than a: 
other single cause except heart di 
ease. In Washington, this shame 
underscored by a gathering of 
women welfare workers and pub!! 
health nurses who met last week u 
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Jan. 29, 1938 


r the’ auspices of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, 

Key speaker among many, including 
\Mayor LaGuardia of New York, Sec- 
retary of Labor Frahces Perkins and 
irs, Franklin D. Roosevelt, was Dr. 
‘lartha M. Eliot, assistant Children’s 
bureau chief. She outlined a ghastly 
situation: 

@ In 1935, the last tabulated year, 
12,544 women died during or shortly 
fter childbirth; 1,752 died during 
pregnancy or soon after delivery from 

rcumstances attendant on childbirth. 
Out of each 1,000 mothers, nearly six 

‘d. The U. S. maternity death rate 

is one of the worst in the world. 

@ Also in 1935, 77,000 babies were 

rn dead and nearly 70,000 more did 

*t survive the first month of life. 
Doctors regard these and mothers’ 

iths as 50 per cent needless. They 
point out that nearly half of the na- 

n’s 2,000,000 annual births occur in 

milies with income of less than 
1,000, of which precious little can be 

ent for medical care. 

q The annual loss of 160,000 lives of 

others and infants exceeds by nearly 
25,000 the number of American sol- 
liers who died at home and overseas 
luring the World war. 

Having had their thoughts thus ex- 

essed, the members of the confer- 
nce committee went before the Pres- 
lent himself. With an eye to prod- 

ng state health departments to new 
efforts, they made simple recommenda- 
tions for more public health nurses, 
ore doctors trained in obstetrics and 
re hospitals, What an increase in 
rvices could accomplish had already 
been demonstrated in Washington 
County, Ia., where state and Federal 

‘alth officers cooperated in a model 

ogram. Of 299 mothers reached by 

eir efforts in 1936, not a single one 
ed, and the infant mortality rate was 
ell below the state average. 
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Nation’s Pulse 


“How’s your health today?” 
Two years ago, WPA employees 
saned to the U, S. Public Health Serv- 
e started an important project with 
it question, repeated in 84 cities and 
towns and reaching 2,660,000 men, 
omen and children. Last week, the 
rst reports from their national health 
iventory were published, Except for 
e rural population, 25 per cent of 
ie total, the survey put its finger 
juarely on the nation’s pulse. 
On an average winter day, the sur- 
ey estimated, 6,000,000 persons stayed 
t home, disabled by illness or injury. 
f the number, 2,500,000 were suffer- 
ng from some chronic disease—heart 
ouble, rheumatism, hardening of the 
irteries, kidney infection, tumors or 
the like. Colds, grippe and pneumonia 
onfined 1,500,000 more. Injuries kept 
(0,000 at home. Acute infectious dis- 
ises, Such as measles and mumps, af- 

cted 250,000, mostly children. A 

nilar number of persons were suf- 

‘ring from acute disorders of stom- 
ich, liver and appendix, Acute ailments 
‘f other kinds gripped 1,000,000 more. 


On the average, the inventory indi- 
cated, every man, woman and child 
suffers at least 10 days of incapacity a 
vear from illnesses lasting a week or 
longer. Only one in 40 persons be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 24 was so 
affected, but for persons 65 or over, 
the average was one in eight. For the 
rest of the population, the proportion 
was one in 24. The total of work- 
days lost by all ages was a billion 
and a quarter. 

Keenly aware that dollars and cents 
have a strong relation to well-being, 
the Public Health Service estimated 
that persons in low-income or relief 
groups were disabled by sickness twice 
as often as those in other classes. 
Their average days per illness, more- 
over, were three times as great—12 for 
them to four for those in higher-in- 
come groups. 

Although low-income groups were 
more frequently incapacitated by ill- 
ness or injury, the survey showed, they 
received less medical care. Thanks in 
great part to relief funds and the 





International 


Conant Invited Journalists (See Col. 3) 


$8,000,000 grant made to slates for 
health work under the Social Security 
act, some two-thirds of low-income 
families received medical care, but it 
was of lower quality than that receiv- 
ed by other classes, only one-fifth of 
whom went without it. 

These findings of the survey were 
viewed as incontestable evidence that 
American medical care for low-income 
groups, and thus for the population 
as a whole, is inadequate. Last fall, 
Miss Josephine Roche, then Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, drove this 
point home in a speech before the 
American Public Health Association 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 23). Two months 
later, a 430-man Committee of Doc- 
tors strongly hinted to the big, con- 
servalive American Medical Associa- 
tion that medical care is not only in- 
adequate, but disorganized (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 27). As if. by coin- 
cidence, a day after the inventory 
publication last week, the A. M. A. 
roused itself from its long indifference, 
and promised to make the expansion 
of medical facilities the subject of a 
careful, nation-wide study. 





SCHOOLS | 








Harvard for Journalists 


Struggling to interpret the complex, 
overwhelming mass of vital world 
events, newspapermen often complain 
that they lack sufficient background 
knowledge. The unending pressure of 
their work generally prevents any 
worthwhile self-instruction on the 
side. “Few needs are more sharply 
felt among journalists than that for 
an opportunity to return to school. 

For this need, Harvard University 
last week had an answer. Through its 
president, solemn-faced Dr. James B. 
Conant, it announced a “frankly ex- 
perimental” plan that brought enthu- 
éiastic applause from newspaper of- 
fices everywhere. Under-a $1,000,000- 
bequest left to the university in 1936 
by Mrs. Agnes Wahl Nieman, widow of 
the founder of The Milwaukee Journal, 
Harvard will seek to “promote and 
elevate the standards of journalisf in 
the United States” along these lines: 

Each fall, starting next September, 
from 12 to 15 newspapermen of at 
last three years’ experience will be in- 
vited to Cambridge, Mass., on special 
fellowships lasting eight months. 
Funds granted~in each case will be 
large enough to prevent serious finan- 
cial loss by recipients, who must take 
leaves of absence from-their papers. 
The fellows will be chosen from re- 
porters, editorial and special writers, 
with at least one coming from each 
of six geographical sections—far west, 
middle west, southwest, south, middle 
Atlantic and New England. Although 
each must have a definite plan of study, 
no courses will be compulsory; the 
fellows may choose any subjects of- 
fered in the university. The journal- 
ists may also engage in private readin 
under faculty advisers, \ 


Briefs oe 


g A public school text book whic 
teaches that moderate use of whisky 
and other alcoholic beverages “does 
not shorten the life span” and “prob- 
ably plays no important part in the 
perpetration of lawlessness” may soon 
reach Virginia pupils. The book, 
written by M. B. Haag of the Medical 
College of Virginia and Dr. J. A. Wad- 
dell of the University of Virginia, will 
be submitted for approval to the state 
General Assembly. 

@ Spinach, hash, movies and air- 
planes are the consuming interests of 
young America, according to a pref- 
erence survey made by the New York 
Boys Athletic League among 22,416 
schoolchildren, Twenty-four per cent 
of both boys and girls named spinach 
as a favorite vegetable; 23 per cent of 
each sex chose hash second to turkey; 
94 per cent of the boys and 86 per cent 
of the girls preferred movies to radio 
or reading; and 60 per cent of the 
boys and 55 per cent of the girls chose 
flying over all other means of trans- 
portation. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Dean’s Fast 


In 1931, the Very Rev. Israel Hard- 
ing Noe, dean of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Cathedral in Memphis, Tenn., was sued 
for divorce by Mrs. Ellen Camblos 
Noe. Basis of the suit was Mrs. Noe’s 
charge that the dean, in a struggle 
for “spiritual perfection,” had ceased 
living with her as a husband. 

Despite lengthy and somewhat sen- 
sational litigation, Mrs. Noe failed 
in her suit and separated from the 
dean, taking their two daughters with 
her. Last December, after five years 
of living apart, the Noes were recon- 
ciled, but last week it was clear thaf 
the 47-year-old dean had not in the 
least tempered his desire for per- 
fection. In fact, to prove “the soul 
is above the need of material life,” 
he dad taken another, more drastic 
step in his denial of the flesh: he had 
begun a complete fast, forsaking all 
nourishment except a wafer and sip of 
wine three times a week during regu- 
lar communion services. 

Dean Noe launched his flesh-denial 
program in 1936, when he lived on a 
diet of oranges and cashew nuts. In 
1937, he lived on oranges alone. With 
the beginning of 1938, he had elimi- 
nated even the oranges. Apparently 
not a publicity-seeker, he revealed 
last week that he intended to continue 
his present fast for two years. 

“The full story will come out in 
due course of time,” he said. “What 
I am working out I am doing from 
a purely biological and medical stand- 


a 
What Dean Noe was working out, 
sympathetic friends explained, was 


a system of living without food to 
show that the body can survive when 
the soul is fed, They said he believed 
plants absorbed life directly from cos- 
mic rays and that he could do like- 
wise, That hard-headed science doubt- 





Acme 


Dean Noe Began Dieting on Cosmic Rays 





ed the efficacy of his theory was in- 
dicated when one doctor said the 
clergyman could last “only a few 
days.” Lay observers, too, shook their 
heads, noting that the dean had fallen 
in weight from nearly 200 pounds to 
about 100 and that his face had become 
almost cadaverous. The consensus 
was that while Mrs. Noe might have 
already lost her husband to the ideal 
of “spiritual perfection,” Dean Israel 
Harding Noe might soon lose that 
ideal to death. 

Meanwhile, however, stubborn Dean 
Noe ignored these ominous observa- 
tions, laughed and joked with report- 
ers, admitted he looked “ghostly,” and 
continued his ascetic regimen. Enter- 
ing upon the third week of his fast, he 
preached that the church needed liv- 
ing proof of man’s immortality. 





. 
Anglican Report 

Fifteen years ago the conservative 
Church of England shook with in- 
ternal strife. Its Fundamentalists in- 
sisted the Bible be interpreted literal- 
ly. Modernists argued biblical stories 
were symbolic and that traditional 
doctrine should be reformulated in the 
light of latter-day scientific facts. 

To settle these and other differ- 
ences a 21-man commission on doc- 
trine was appointed in 1922. Bishop 
Burge of Oxford, its first leader, died 
in 1925. The Archbishop of York suc- 
ceeded him. Last week the Arch- 
bishop’s painstaking commission sub- 
mitted its belated report. Its 242 pages 
indicated broadly that, like lesser 
Anglican fry, the high commissioners 
could reconcile few of their funda- 
mentalist and modernist beliefs but 
that the Church of England was big 
enough to encompass many divergent 
points of view. 

The document slapped Fundamental- 
ists on one cheek, however, by stating 
that “mythological” accounts of crea- 
tion in Genesis I and II should cause 
“no objection” to evolutionary theory, 
that the idea of a common ancestry 
for man and ape was acceptable and 
that it impaired no basic spiritual 
concepts. 

Commissioners also agreed that con- 
fession of sins was “open to all and 
obligatory upon none,” and that the 
Pope of Rome was not supreme over 
the Church of England.7 

On other questions, however, the 
commission merely noted prevailing 
differences of opinion and offered no 
guidance. Commissioners said it was 
legitimate to believe or suspend judg- 
ment on spiritual beings (angels and 
demons); and, among other things, to 
accept or reject the reality of miracles, 
the Resurrection and the Virgin birth. 





+ Between 1529 and 1536 Henry VIII ended papal 
supremacy over the Church of England, establishing 
the king as its head. At present, the Church of 
England is recognized by law as the national church 
with the king still its ruler. The popes, however, 
have claimed their supreme authority periodically 
since Henry VIII's reign. 
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York’s Commission Accepted Evolution 


Paradoxically, the report, which w 
meant to settle differences, cause: 
immediate controversy. In Englai 
a spokesman for the Church Associ 
tion, which favors simplified ritu 
stated: “According to the commissi: 
you can think what you like and st 
be Christian.” 

Protestant Episcopal ministers 
America, expressing lukewarm appr: 
yal of the report, chided their Englis!) 
religious cousins for tardiness in r: 
spect to evolution. The Protesta: 
Episcopal Church in the United State: 
recognized the theory 50 years ago. 

The ultimate effect of the report 
was not immediately apparent last 
week, but some observers hailed it as 
a significant attempt to liberalize t) 
traditionally conservative Church 
England to compromise with Englis! 
men who feel the church’s views a 
reactionary. 

ad RE ee 
. 
Briefs 


g A minimum annual salary o! 
$1,500 and housing for pastors of t! 
Presbyterian Church was urged in 
resolution adopted by ministers and 
church elders of the Westchester, \ 
Y., Presbytery. The resolution wil! 
be submitted to the General Assemb 
of the Presbyterian Church in t! 
United States this year. 

@ Warning against the “craz 
stupid, flippant” spirit that leads your 
persons to marry on the basis of 
“fleeting fancy,” 81-year-old Mon- 
signor Michael J. Lavelle, vicar gen 
eral of the Roman Catholic archdi: 
cese of New York, listed the qualities 
he said were necessary to a succes 
ful- marriage. These were: mutua 
taste, appreciation, help, enjoyment! 
and forbearance. 


] 


ee 
FREE McCLEARY BOOK 


The McCleary Clinic, 482 Elms Blvd.. 


Excelsior Springs, Mo., is putting out 
new edition of a book that everyone w! 
has hemorrhoids (piles) or any rect 
trouble should write for today. It is fre 
It may be the means of saving you muc!) 
time, money and gnffering. Write for i! 
today. Use the above address.—Adv. 
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“hard money” strengthened. 
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Farm Wage Decline 


The farmer’s hired man toiling in 
California fields the first of this year 
cot $3 without board for his day’s 

ork. His double in South Carolina 
drew 80 cents. The average daily 
wage for farm labor the country over 
was $1.61. 

Such farm wages, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reported last 
fortnight, represented a 15 per cent 
drop since October, but were 8 per 
cent above those collected by hired 
men in January, 1937. The precipi- 
tate drop in agricultural pay since 
October, the BAE said, was directly 
traceable to a sudden rise in the farm 
labor supply because of recession lay- 
offs in industrial fields. This rise 
came at exactly the wrong time from 
the hired man’s point of view, since 
it corresponded with a seasonal slump 
in demand for his services. Thus 
20471 crop reporters told the BAE 
that on January 1 the demand for farm 
labor was only 79.2 per cent of nor- 
mal, compared to 91.7 per cent last 
October, while the supply of workers 
vailable for hire was 92 per cent of 

rmal, compared to 80.6 per cent 
three months before. 

The wage drops resulting from this 

bination of a 13 per cent decrease 
demand with an 11 per cent jump 
in supply struck most heavily in the 
vest north central states, where the 
hired man’s monthly pay without 
board skidded from $39.58 to $32.56. 
The slump was least marked in the 
vest-paying sections of the country 
the east south central states, where 
the monthly wage fell from $24.18 to 
$22.47, without board. 
oO 


Coin Boom 


\s Director of the U. S. Mint, Mrs. 
Nellie Tayloe Ross spends most of her 
e making change for Uncle Sam. 
ch year her three Federal money 
tories at Philadelphia, Denver and 
san Francisco stamp out hundreds of 
lions of pennies, nickels, dimes, 
irters and half-dollars. And each 
r the 58-year-old widow must add 
the coin totals. 
ist week in the records of a House 
ropriations subcommittee lay a re- 
t revealing a fact which this first 
ile mint director called “incredi- 

The production of coins during 
past three years, she told the com- 
ttee, had skyrocketed by 1,643 per 
t over the previous three-year 
iod. 

1929, when the Federal govern- 
it was still using gold, the three 
is turned out 385,582,950 coins 
rth $54,225,400. Abandonment of 

gold standard and depression’s 
p on the circulation of money 
ed these figures down to 358,269,- 
} pieces and $25,951,750.65 by 1934. 

Then, as recovery began, demand for 
During 








BUSINESS, FARM 


1936, though still not making gold 
pieces, the mint rushed out 672,976,- 
721 coins with a total value of $46,- 
388,101.44. By November, 1937, Mrs. 
Ross stated, some 523,672,193 pieces 
worth $27,402,495.70 had already been 
minted, with a possibility that the 
total might exceed that of 1936. 
Accounting for this “prodigious” 
demand for coins, the Director listed 
as a first cause “the revival of busi- 
ness” because “it started coincidental- 
ly with that.” <A scarcely less im- 
portant factor, she believed, was the 
rising vogue for sales taxes. These 
imposts, now in effect in 24 states and 
many municipalities, yield more than 
$300,000,000 annually, almost all of 
which is originally paid in coin. A 
third factor behind the coin boom, 
Mrs. Ross told the committee, was 
undoubtedly “the large increase in 
government expenditures.” 


Briefs 


@ One-third of all highways and 
two-thirds of all registered automo- 
biles in the world are in the United 
States, a Department of Commerce 
survey showed last week. Of 9,687,006 
miles of highways, this nation has 
3,065,000; of 40,459,000 registered cars, 
it has 28,520,500. The report noted 
that in the last eight years world high- 
ways had increased more than 3,105,- 
000 miles, while the number of autos 
rose by 12,028,400. 

@ Consumption of cotton by Amer- 
ican mills last month fell off 51,761 
bales from November and 261,783 
bales from December, 1936, the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census has just report- 
ed. Mills took 433,058 bales last month, 
Cotton exports, however, totaled 35,- 
625 bales last December, compared to 
only 19,668 bales in the same month 
a year before. 


—— 


SLEEP or 


COUGH 
TONIGHT? 


‘é.. Modern-Formula PISO'S 
4 Fo\ Relieves Coughs Due to 


han cos in 2 Definite Ways 


. 


.! "s."\ Tonight - - don’t lie awake 
coughing. Have Piso’s handy - - to 


give you both local and internal relief. 
ents cling to your throat, quickly 
soothe and relax irritated membranes 
INTERNALLY, Piso’s stimulates flow 
of normal throat secretions - - loosens 
of both children and adults, ask your 
druggist * 354 
Giese). PISO S oe 
(pie-so’s). 
Sick Benefit Policy 
At Special Low Cost 
can now be independent. . safe... secure... 
well provided for though disabled. 
at special low cost, is now issued by National Pro- 
tective Insurance Co., nationally famous for their 
The National Protective is the only company issuing 
a health policy covering any and every disease and paying 
SEND NO MONEY 
They will msil you this sick benefit policy covering 
gation. No application to fill out and no medical ex- 
esmination. Men ages 18 to 69 and women 18 to §9—in 
ble. Just send your name, age, address and sex to the 
National Protective Insurance Co., 3020 Pickwick Bldg., 


LOCALLY, Piso’s soothing ingredi- 
that bring on coughing spells. ‘ ° 
tight phlegm. For coughs due to colds 
for a bottle 
When sick you don’t want pity you want pay. You 
A sick benefit poliey paying up to $100 a month, 
$3.65 accident policy 
auch large benefits at ita low cost. 
any and all diseases, free for inspection without obli- 
all occupations—who are now in good health are eligi- 
Kansas City, Mo., today Write them while their 


special low cost offer is still in effect. 


WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


























top hat, all made of real cloth. 


RADIO STAR LIMERICK, 








Help Charlie Write a Last 
Line for His Limerick 


Poor Charlie! Just when the modest lad wants 
to boast how good he is, Bergen leaves the little 
wooden dummy speechless. Complete the lim- 
erick for him. Add a line that ends with a word 
rhyming with “‘bee’’ and ‘‘agree.’’ Some of the 
words you may use are: tree, three, glee, be, 
see, he, etc. 


12 Prizes Total $55.00 


For the best last line submitted we will pay $25.00 cash. Second prize $10.00. Ten 
additional prizes $2.00 each. Duplicate prizes in case of tie. Judges’ decision is final. 


Charlie McCarthy Doll Free for Promptness 


_All prize winners who mail their last line promptly will also receive, free, a real 
Charlie McCarthy doll 20 inches high in full dress suit including shirt, tie, shoes and 


felp Charlie and write the last line for his limerick on a penny postcard or in a 
letter. Send only one entry. Mail it before February 26, 1938, to 


107 CAPPER BLDG., 





Fred Allen is good | agree 
Jack Benny’s a whiz at the Bee 
But | know a lad 

Who isn’t half bad 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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NAMES 


On the 232nd anniversary of the 
h of Benjamin Franklin last week, 
Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia 
red their patron, then awarded a 

vold medal for achievement during the 
to WILL HAYS, “czar” of the 
tion picture industry. 


7 * * 











squelch widespread rumors in 
Washington, FAIK KONITZA, Min- 
r of Albania, was forced to issue a 
al statement that he did not in- 
{ to marry ANN CORIO, “strip 
queen of burlesque. After 
nting out that “Miss Corio is very 
h married,’ Konitza went on to 
“Apart from any other considera- 
, it is a well-known fact that it is 
bidden to Albanian diplomats. . 
larry any other than a fellow 
ntrywoman.” 


* * * 


Because he objected to an unfavor- 
ble review of his latest play, dramat- 
st JACK KIRKLAND punched RICH- 
\RD WATTS, Jr., dramatic critic of 

New York Herald Tribune. In 
rn, friends of Watts punched Kirk- 
|. Kirkland is author of the play 
fobaceco Road”; the play that started 
he fisticuffs was an adaptation of 
el by John Steinbeck, “Tortilla 


* * . 


. fter three months of married life, 
| \.NN COOPER HEWITT, who once 
)- 1 national] headlines with a $500,000 
age suit against her mother for 
. allegedly tricking her into a steriliza- 
1 operation, admitted the marriage 
| broken up. Friends of the bride 
! her husband, a garage foreman 
ed Ronald Gay, said the rift was 

o “too much interference.” 
Vhen the will of Clark Alvord, 
ada miner, poet and general] store- 
keeper, was filed for probate, it re- 
vealed the bulk of his modest estate 
was deeded to MARION DAVIES, mo- 
tion picture actress. Alvord’s friends 
id that he had long been an admirer 
of Miss Davies and had written hun- 
dreds of fan letters to her. The estate 


luded $1,000 cash, some mining 
pany shares and a lease valued 


bout $9,000. 


ut of public office for the first time 
20 years, ex-Governor HAROLD G. 
1-FMAN of New Jersey remained 
work Jast week until church bells 
inding at midnight announced that 
three-year term was ended. Then 
left his office after bawling out a 
plussed janitor. “I want those 
rhead lights out as soon as pos- 
said the ex-Governor. “I’m a 
payer, a plain taxpayer, now.” 


. * * 


bP] 
le, 


One requirement for a degree at 
inington College, Vt., is that each 
dent get and hold a job for a speci- 


| time. Fulfilling the requirement 


~ 
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| ANY PHOTO ENLARGES 


Size 8x10 inches Wh | 





or smatier if desired. 
Same price for full length 
or bust form, groups, land- 
scapes, pet animals, etc., 
or. enlargements of any 
| part of group picture. Safe 
return of original photo 
































guaranteed. 3 for $1 .0o : 
SEND NO MONEY 22:0: 


any size) and within a we 
our beautiful eulenwement. 


u will receive 
"guaranteed fade- 





ess. Pay postman 47c plus postage—or send 49c¢ 
with order and we pay ate e. Big 16x20- 
inch enlargement sent ¢ ). 78¢ plus post 


r send 80c and we pay hs stage. Take advantage of thie ameitng 
now. Send your photos today. Specify size wanted. 


STANDARD A TUDIOS 
Dont Shb-A, __ Se SES, ~— SEARO, {LLINOIS 


TRIKE! 


EN-AR-CO (Japanese style) 
Olle strikes quickly at the 
pain and discomfort of 
neuralgia, sprains, muscular 
soreness, fatigue and expo- 
sure—been doing it for over 
50 years. Excellent for the 
discomfort of head colds or 
bronchial irritation, tool 
Get a bottle today and put 
such pains and aches out 
of business . . . 60c ot all 
dependable Druggists! 


AMERICAN OWNED! 
AMERICAN MADE! 


offer 


113 $. Jefferson St. 









International 


A C.1.0. Union Employs Marian Hepburn | 
| 


in Washington last week was MARIAN 
HEPBURN, 19-year-old sister of 
KATHERINE HEPBURN, film star. 
Marian, who is a junior at Bennington, 
is most interested in organized labor 
and sociology. As a result, she is 
employed, and will be until February 
18, as secretary in the office of the 
United Federal Workers of America, 
Cc. I. O. affiliate. Unlike her older 
sister, Marian said she has no inten- 
tions of becoming an actress. 





Famous Maule’s Blood-Turnip Beet, 
Bonnie Best Tomato, MauleRadish, 

c Big Boston Lettuce, Golden R 
= p Carrot,all5 10c-Pkts.for 10¢ 
Tested and guaranteed. Maule's Seed Book Fret, 

m. Henry Maule, 458 Maule Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monument Book. $11 Up 
} Guaranteed. Freight paid. Write P 
| quickly. U.S. MARBLE & GRAN- 
ITE CO., A-S9, Oneco, Florida 





















‘ON YOUR MAGAZINES 


In addition to 52 weeks of PATHFINDER—one of- America’s finest news magazines 
to keep you informed on world affairs—these club offers enable you to obtain the best 
in good stories, patterns, recipes and a diversified array of other features at a big saving. 


Study the various offers carefully—then send your order without delay. 
$2.00 













CLUB NO. 407 CLUB NO, 427 
y , , McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman's Werlé, 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 





Househeld Magazine, 1 yr. 
Farm Journal, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 1 yr. 


Value $2.25~You SAVE $0.85 


CLUB NO. 409 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 


Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 1 yr. 


Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 


CLUB NO, 452 
1 yr. 


$1.40 






Good Stories, 






i Mother’s Home Life, 1 yr 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. Ae , ‘ 
Mother’s Home Life, 1 yr. ome om, 5 7”. 1 30 
PATHFINDER, 1 31. * PATHFINDER, 1 yr. ° 
PATHFINDER, 1 yr. I ER, 1 yr. 


Value $2.00—You SAVE $0.70 
CLUB NO, 454 


Value $2.50—You SAVE $1.05 
CLUB NO, 414 






. A . Good Stories, 1 yr. 

Pictorial Review, 1 yr. Home Circle, 1 yr. 

Woman’s World, I! yr. Mother's Home Life, 1 yr 

Household Magazine, 1 yr. Home Friend, 1 yr. 

PATHFINDER, 1 yr. . Country Home, 1 yr. . 
Value $3.60—You SAVE $1.40 PATHFINDER, I yr. 





Value $2.25—You SAVE $0.85 
_- — MAIL THIS COUPON IMMEDIATELY - 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed is $ 







All subscriptions are for one full year 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL! 
aor Ga00 


True Story, 1 yr. 
Value $4.50—You SAVE $2.00 

























for the magazines in Club 


No. Send to 


McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
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PRESENTING 





Stanley Reed 


On one account, at least, the U. S. 
Senate was untroubled last week, At 
11 o’clock one morning, a Congression- 
al clerk had returned from the White 
House and laid on Vice President Gar- 
ner’s desk a sheet of paper. Above 
the bold signature of the President, it 
bore the words: “I nominate Stanley 
Reed to be an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” 

Reed’s confirmation by the Senate 
was expected to follow without con- 
test. To New Dealers who voiced 
their pleasure, it seemed proper that 
the Solicitor General, Uncle Sam’s top 
lawyer, should now go to the nation’s 
highest tribunal. Reed appealed also to 
conservatives because he combined 
the virtues of honesty and industry, 
appearing more concerned with facts 
than figures of speech. 

Newspapermen reached desperately 
into their store of adjectives to de- 
scribe the little-known new appointee 
and called him a “country lawyer,” 
something Reed had not been in nine 
years, Before he came to Washington, 
he was a member of the law firm of 
Browning, Reed & Ziegler, with offices 
in Ashland, Ky., and in his own home 
town of Maysville, in the same state. 
He was already a man of means, the 
owner of two stock farms and a direc- 
tor of banks in Maysville*and Detroit. 
Although he had been concerned little 
with politics for a dozen years, his 
early performances had given him a 
reputation as a progressive. 

Between 1912 and 1916, when he 
was a member of the Kentucky legis- 
lature, young Reed had pushed through 
the state’s first child labor legislation. 
After the war, in which he served as 
a first lieutenant, he associated him- 
self with a similarly progressive move- 
ment. He helped organize the Burley 
Tobacco Growers’ Association, a farm 
cooperative. In 1929, however, he was 
still an old-style Democrat, and Re- 
publican President Hoover was offer- 
ing him a job. 

Stanley Reed wanted to stay home. 
To get him to Washington as legal 
advisor to the old Federal Farm Board, 
James Stone, a fellow Kentuckian and 
a board member, had to see that he 
was given a salary of $20,000 a year. 
For a time, this made Reed more high- 
ly paid than members of the Cabinet 
and the Vice President himself. It 
also made Congress restrict the pay 
of officials in independent agencies. 

Reed’s salary went down, but he 
stayed in Washington. When the 
Farm Board dissolved, he lingered 
briefly in agricultural work as the 
ranking lawyer of the Farm Credit 
Administration, then became head of 
the legal division of the RFC at $12,500 
a year. . 

Panic in 1933 meant ruin to thou- 
sands, but to Stanley Reed, it meant 
opportunity. The bank holiday and 
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Reed Works Like a Horse 


subsequent revisions of the status of 
many banks caused legal snarls which 
would have taxed the patience of Job 
and the endurance of Hercules, Work- 
ing 18 hours a day, Reed unraveled 
tangles as quickly as they occurred. 
His skill won him the deep admira- 
tion of lawyers, and note was taken 
of Reed at the White House. 

In 1934, Reed happened to be in 
San Francisco at the same time as 
Attorney General Homer Cummings. 
On official business, they cruised to 
Hawaii together, and found that they 
had something in common besides the 
long noses and round chins that make 
them look astonishingly alike. 

The studious son of a well-to-do 
Maysville physician, young Reed had 
spent 12 years in institutions of higher 
learning. He had gotten bachelor’s 
degrees at Kentucky Wesleyan and 
Yale, had studied law at Virginia and 
Columbia Universities, and had spent 
a year in the Sorbonne College of 
Paris, France. Cummings found him 
to be possessed of learning which 
equaled his own extraordinary erudi- 
tion. When the two returned to Wash- 
ington, the attorney general passed 
around the word that Reed was “qual- 
ified for any post.” In March, 1935, 
the President appointed him Solicitor 
General of the United States at $10,000 
a year—another reduction in salary. 

Immediately, the Kentuckian as- 
sumed a leading role in historical ju- 
dicial events, He helped present the 
government’s defense of NRA to the 
Supreme Court, which unanimously 
outlawed the Recovery Act. Reed by 
this time had gone back to an 18-hour 
daily work schedule. When AAA ar- 
guments were only half-done, he col- 
lapsed in the court room and was 
sent home to bed. AAA was declared 
unconstitutional by a divided vote. 

Ten days later, Reed was back, and 
thereafter enjoyed success, The New 
Deal record in other important cases 





bo 


Pathfinder 


handled by Reed was nine victo 
and no defeats. Administration 
umphs under Reed’s supervisio; 
cluded validation of TVA power s 
the Public Utility Holding Con 
Act and the Wagner Labor Act. 

That Reed’s court room deme 
was never good made his vict 
the more remarkable. He read 
arguments near-sightedly throug 
pair of rimless glasses. Not j 
quently, questions from the justi 
found him off-guard, stammering 
awkward, But his points were s: 
His highly factual approach to 
questions started a boom in [eed 
stock among conservatives, and 
the end of 1935, he was being vi 
as a Supreme Court possibility. 

During 1937 and the storm ove 
President’s plan to enlarge th: 
preme Court, Reed was circums): 
quiet, save for one instance. In 
winter, he had presented to Atto: 
General Cummings a report that 
work of the Court is current and « 
are promptly heard.” When C! 
man Ashurst of the Senate Judi 
Committee asked the Solicitor Gen: 
to reconcile his findings with 
White House proposal, Reed did 
about-face, declaring that the Co 
burden had increased, 

By temperament and habit, Sta: 
Reed is well-fitted to share the | 
den. The “General” is about as 
citing as a mud puddle, but he 
like a horse. During the week, fro 
morning until time for bed, his 
utes are almost exclusively the 
ernment’s. During office hours, 
ever, he sometimes relaxes to | 
symphony music brought to him } 
radio near his desk. 

On occasional week-ends, he p! 
golf with Cummings at the Burning 
Tree club, or takes short fishing tri 
with Gordon Bell, one or his as: 
ants. This counteracts his tend: 
to be overweight, as do his morning 
mile-and-a-half walks between 
Reed suite at the Mayflower Hotel 
the Department of Justice. 

Whatever reputation the family 
for sociability has been built by 
former Winifred Elgin, a Kentucky 
girl who married Reed in 1908. A 
present, she is registrar-general 
the Daughters of the American Revo 
lution, and her duties as a Kentuck 
clubwoman take her frequently to | 
Reed home in Maysville. The | 
Reed children have elected to fol 
in their father’s footsteps. J 
works for a law firm in New York: 
Stanley Forman is a senior at Har\ 
Law School. 

Reed himself is only 53, having « 
ebrated his last birthday on Decembe! 
31. In some quarters in Washingt 
the fear has been expressed that 
may turn out to be as conservativ: 
79-year-old Justice Sutherland, w! 
place on the bench he has been c! 
en to take. But while his personal ha) 
its are old-fashioned, Reed cannot } 
called reactionary in thought. Typi- 
cal of his infrequent public speeches 
is the sound declaration that “the Con- 
stitution is a guide for progress, not a 
jailer to preserve the status quo.” 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 
Mannequin (M-G-M): Once again 
x Crawford is called upon to 
hronicle the rise from rags to riches 
a beautiful young woman. Fortu- 
elv for Miss Crawford and for those 
who chance to see “Mannequin,” her 
test screen flight from lower to 
er Manhattan has a semblance of 











probability and therefore should meet 
ith more approval than her last few 
ictures. Miss Crawford is transport- 
ed from a tenement to a sumptuous 
tment via marriage to a supposed- 
. rich and socially eligible young 
entleman, Alan Curtis. When Curtis 
s out to be a blackmailer, Miss 
Crawford divorces him and marries 
eally rich but not so socially eligible 
Spencer Tracy, operator of a fleet of 
tuecboats. A capital-versus-labor “is- 
is brought into the story when 
ce troubles destroy Tracy’s pros- 
us business. Good characteriza- 
1 by Tracy and Curtis, a newcomer, 
e than help to make “Mannequin” 
of the best pictures Miss Crawford 

played in in some time. 

* * * 

| Met My Love Again (United Art- 
It is a bit difficult to recognize 
Met My Love Again” as a cinema 
ion of the much-read Allene Cor- 
novel, “Summer Lightning.” In 
it is difficult to recognize it as 
thing more than a slow-moving 
1ance-drama. So slow-moving is 
1 Bennett’s second starring picture 
Walter Wanger that it takes ten 


rs for her romance with Henry 
Fonda to get under way. Fonda, as a 
cloomy-faced young biologist, isn’t 


tly the type of young man to rush 
irl off her feet or to speed along 
n involved story. So Miss Bennett is 
forced to run off to Paris with Alan 
Marshall. Ten years later when Mar- 
ll dies at a drunken party, Miss 
Bennett is free to return to Vermont 
! resume her romance with Fonda. 
By this time the audience is liable 
feel tired. 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
(RK.): Seeing Walt Disney’s first full- 
sth animated cartoon is like em- 
king on a trip back to childhood, 
iere delightful fantasy rules and 
here the headaches of a turbulent 
rld seem forgotten. Although it 
longs in the realm of childhood, 
ere is nothing childish about Dis- 
’s technicolor re-telling of the 
Grimm fairy-tale. Only shrewdness 
caring the point of genius could have 
enabled such a captivating and imagi- 
tive recounting of Princess Snow 
White’s flight from her cruel step- 
ther, her refuge in the home of the 
en dwarfs and her rescue from 
ith by Prince Charming. With the 
ime uncanny shrewdness, Disney has 
ated seven dwarfs who are the very 
bodiment of their names—Happy, 


‘icepy, Doc, Bashful, Grumpy, Sneezy 








Dopey Almost Steals the Show 


and button-nosed, big-eared Dopey, 
who all but steals the show and who 
emerges as the most lovable of all 
the seven. Snow White is the personi- 
fication of loveliness and her queen 
stepmother breathes forth evil—so 
much so that she may haunt the dreams 
of little children. Over $1,000,000 and 
two years were required to make the 
2,500,000 separate drawings from which 
250,000 were chosen for the final pro- 
duction (PATHFINDER, Presenting, 
Dec. 11). Probably never in the his- 
tory of Hollywood has money or time 
been more wisely spent. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Apple Pan Dowdy 


Despite its name, apple pan dowdy 
is a popular and tasty dish. To pre- 
pare it, line a baking pan or dish with 
thin slices of buttered bread. Fill 
the center with sliced apples and sea 











son with four tablespoons brown 
sugar and one-half teaspoon cinna- 


mon. Moisten with half a cup of 
water, then add another layer of bread, 
buttered side up. Bake in a moderate 
oven for one hour and serve hot with 
sauce or whipped cream. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Soaking a broom in boiled salt- 
water every two weeks will help 
preserve it. 

@ Handle hot glass cooking utensils 
with a dry cloth or pad; damp or wet 
cloths are apt to cause them to crack. 

@ To remove grease and dirt from 
hair brushes and combs, wash them 
in a quart of water to which a tea- 
spoon of ammonia is added; rinse and 
dry in the sun. 

G A tablespoonful of sugar added 
to the regular omelet batter will pro- 
duce a sweet omelet that is especially 
popular with youngsters. 

q If you like fluffy meringue for 
your pies, add a teaspoon of baking 
powder to the well-beaten whites of 
two eggs before adding the sugar. 











Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


No matter how many medicines you 
have tried for your cough, chest cold, or 
bronchial irritation, you can get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel the 
germ-laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies 
don’t be discouraged, try 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained from 
the very first bottle. Creomulsion is one 
word—not two, and it has no hyphen in 
it. Ask for it plainly, see that the name 
on the bottle is Creomulsion, and you'll 
get the genuine product and the relief 
you want. (Adv.) 


WANTED 


500 Men at Once! 


REVOLUTIONARY Chemical Sponge has been 
invented that cleans wall paper and painted walls 
like magic. Also cleans window shades, furniture, 
rugs, eto. Ends cleaning drudgery. Housewives wild 
about it. Approved by Good Bows sekeeping Institute. 
The inventor wants 500 men and women at 
once to help him introduce this strange chemical 
sponge. He offers to send samples ON TRIAL to 
the first person in each locality who writes him. No 
obligation. Get details. Be first—send in your name to 
THE KRISTEE CO., 8632 BAR ST., AKRON, O. 


have failed, 
Creomulsion, 


















~*sruvint JUNIOR GUITAR 
mFOR yous 


Get this 
handsome 
instrument NOW, Sony 
Here's How. vant o cond 
your name and sa 
(SEND NO MONEY. ewe TRUST 
YOU with 30 packs of Garden Seeds 
to sell at 10c a packet. When sold 
send $3.00 collected and WE WILL 
SEND thie mahogany finish opiter 
and Five Minute Instruction Book 
absolutely FREE. Write for seeds NOW, 
A post card will do. Address 
LANCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY 
Station 43, Paradise, Pennsytvania 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Power Plow and Cultivatos 

for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 

Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 

American Farm Machine Co, 

1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 










Free 





"Ss * GIANT «@ 


Dahlia-Flowered, 4 eolors, 
Seariet, Yellow, Lavender, Rose, 
va l5c-Pkt. of each, all 4 postpaid | 
7 for l0c! Burpee's Seed Catalog fre 

. Atlee Burpee Co., 395 Burpee Bids. ‘Philadelphia 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 















HILL BROS., 


Lodestone $1 per pair 
Cards, Dice, Inks, Charms, ete. Catalog 
FREE. 6th and 7th Books of Moses $1. 
D. SMYTHE CO., Box 15, Newark, Me. 
WA NTE Original Poems, Songs, for tm- 

mediate consideration. Send poemete 


Columbian Music Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 





“, 
Bias 











ete FRANKLIN. INSTITUTE, 


Dept. N172, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Get ready / : 
Sirs: Rush without charge (1) %- 
Immediately F page book with list of U. 8. Gov- 


Many 1938 & ernment Jobs.. (2) Tell me how 
appointments S to qualify for one. 

expected ? MEMO © sccccccccescccescsenessees sveee 
Mail Coupon 

today sure /{ Address 2.2.66. Necceees seeccseeesesese 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





“Woman Power” 


In humorous stories and cartoons 
women have long been depicted as 
prodigious spenders. 
tion of providing a substantial basis 
for such jibes, a small group of wom- 
en, representing nearly 2,500,000 oth- 
ers, last week had President Roose- 
velt’s approval of a plan to encourage 
additional spending by women. 

To help find some means of ending 
the present business recession, the 
board of directors of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs voted “to 
volunteer its services to our nation, 
through the President of the United 
States, for mobilization of the woman 
power of the country for a great pro- 
gram of ... wise spending.” 

In his reply to the message pre- 
sented to him by Mrs, Roberta Camp- 
bell Lawson, president of the Federa- 
tion, and Mrs. William Dick Sporborg, 
chairman of the legislation depart- 
ment, the President said the idea “is 
bound to result in the improvement of 
our whole economic system.” 

With this encouragement, the board 
of the Federation, which represents 
affiliated women’s clubs throughout 
the country, proceeded to mobilize fe- 
male spending power. 

In Washington Mrs. Lawson pre- 
pared to consult with the heads of 
eleven other women’s organizations. 
As chairman of the mobilization drive, 
Mrs, Sporborg announced that she in- 
tended to approach “every group and 
class of women in this country, rural 
and urban. This is an emergency 
measure ...to rid this country of 
the dreadful fear of spending.” 

That the woman power which they 
hoped to muster was a mighty one, 
members of the board well realized 
as they presented such figures as these 
to the President: 

q Eighty to 90 
country’s spending 
trolled by women. 

@ Women are responsible for the 
purchase of 51 to 65 per cent of pas- 
senger automobiles, 51 per cent of 
gasoline, 34 per cent of men’s apparel, 
80 per cent of dry goods, 74 per cent 
of suburban homes and more than 87 
per cent of food. 

q Women own more than 70 per 
cent of the nation’s private wealth, 
their collective wealth being in the 
neighborhood of 200 billion dollars. 
They own 1/4 to 1/3 of American in- 
dustries, and they comprise 30 to 50 
per cent of the stockholders in large 
corporations. 

pennant a aciglinausisns 


Prison Plan 

At Alderson, among wooded hills 
near the Greenbrier River in West Vir- 
ginia, stands an imposing group of 
colonial-design brick buildings, To 
this little community, populated and 
managed entirely by women, the Unit- 


per cent of the 
money is con- 


With no inten-” 


International 


Mrs. Lawson Presented the Plan (Col. 1) 





ed States Department of Justice points 
with pride. Not only is the Federal 
Industrial Institution for Women at 
Alderson the first institution built to 
care solely for women Federal pris- 
oners but it is recognized as one of the 
finest penal institutions in America. 

Because of its pride in this hand- 
some and well-run reformatory indi- 
‘ation came a fortnight ago that the 
Department of Justice would not rest 
content with one such achievement. 
Encouraged by President Roosevelt's 
recommendation in his recent budget 
message to Congress that $1,500,000 be 
appropriated for new penal institu- 
tions, department officials revealed 
that they would advocate the construc- 
tion of a strong prison for incorrigible 
women convicts, 

While women comprise only seven 
per cent of the total number of per- 
sons arrested, they have a greater 
tendency to commit crimes of vio- 
lence. According to figures of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, seven of 
every 100 men arrested are charged 
with murder but nine out of every 
100 women arrested face the same 
charge. Since Alderson, built as a 
“minimum security type” of penal in- 


stitution, is neither designed nor 
equipped to handle murderesses or 


“hard-boiled” convicts, these women, 
when arrested under Federal law, are 
now sent to the Federal Detention 
Farm at Milan, Mich. 

Even with 200 women Federal pris- 
oners housed at Milan and in state in- 
stitutions, the prison population at 
Alderson has for more than a year ex- 
ceeded the institution’s capacity of 
500. Nearly 50 per cent of Alderson’s 
inmates are serving terms for viola- 
tion of the Narcotic Drug act, with the 
second largest group, about seven per 
cent of the women, charged with 
counterfeiting and forgery. The av- 
erage age of the prisoners, the majori- 
ty of whom are married, is 31.3 years. 


Pathfinder 
Until 1925 Federal offenders s)),) 


as are now housed in the 17 hands.). : 
cottages at Alderson, were put in Joc.) 
jails under the care of county she: 
When militant Mabel Walker \y 
brandt became assistant Attorney | 
eral in 1921, she began a long figh: ; 
get a Federal reformatory for w: 
Her battle ended with the passage , 
an act authorizing the establis! 
of the institution at Alderson. 
gress provided liberally and 
completed the institution’s gro 
and buildings were valued at 
than $2,000,000, The act also specified 
that each woman was to ri vi 
training that would help her to |, 
self-supporting when released. () 
the institution’s 507 acres in 
also are given work in the po 
plant and on the truck farm. 
Although a new institution fo 
corrigible women convicts would 
probably have slight resemblanc 
un-walled Alderson, Justice Dep 
ment officials scoffed at the idea that i! 
would be, as many newspapers had 
branded it, “another Alcatraz.” 
ancien iaccninmnsieats 


“German Reversal 
“Women’s place is in the ho 


Since 1933 these six words have be: 








drummed into the ears of Ge! 
women. Last week Nazi officials 
suddenly cut their six-word c! 


down to five, and by this simple proc- 
ess completely reversed the Nazi idea! 
for women, 

“Women’s place is in industry.” 

Such was the new Nazi chant, ac- 
cording to a copyrighted story in th 
New York Herald Tribune, Only a 
serious demand for workers, said the 
story, could have brought about such 


an “adjustment,” for domesticity and 
motherhood still remain key Hitler 
principles. 


When Chancellor Hitler first pi 
nounced the six-word axiom for wo 
en nearly five years ago, the une: 
ployment in his country numbered 
nearly 6,000,000. To encourage wi 





en to give up their jobs to men, mar- to 
riage loans were given to brides whuo soos 
would relinquish their jobs and not ad 
go back to work unless their husbands 699- 


sarned less than 125 marks a moni! 

Such plans as this and a vast propa- é 
ganda campaign led nearly 10 mi! — 
German women to band together i Con 
the Deutches Frauenwerk, a vast n 
ganization preaching the virtues 
domesticity. 

Today, with male workers being 
shifted from their present jobs into 
rearmament industries and new ind 
tries set up by the government und 
its four-year plan for economic 
sufficiency, other industries are e\- 1} 
periencing a labor shortage. To mee! ye 
this emergency, marriage loans h 
been suspended, an increase in [lie eve 
number of day nurseries for child: 
of employed women is being planned 


f r, | 


and government propagandists who 

once talked only of the “hausfrau” - 
are pointing with pride to the fact - 
that the number of women gainful!) ue 
employed has increased by 830,000 in S1 
the last two years, Stars 


our n 
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Is a — ideals displayed in the national anthem. | 
Sidney Bremer, U, S. N., To Get the Best 
NEEDLE DESIGNS «5.5: Ze | 
, Portsmouth, Va. Cough Medicine 
, x cs -£ =: 9 
{ Preparedness and Japan Mi I H 
It may now be only a matter of weeks | 1X t at ome 
or months before there will be a war 
between Japan and the United States. Saves Good Money. No Cooking 
With the rest of the world permitting 
Italy, Germany and Japan to take the rhis famous recipe is used by millions of 
lead in armament, we have neglected a | "OUs¢Wives, because there is no other way 
thing of t vital importance ° nm to obtain such a dependable, effective remedy 
hing OF most vital Importance— our na> for coughs that start from colds. It’s so easy 
tional defense. The United States of to mix—a child could do it, 
America, holding more gold in the vaults From any druggist, get 2% ounces of 
of her treasury than all the rest of the Pin X, @ concentrated compound of Norway 
world combined, and whose words should I yp nel cell 9 — ee 
° . 0 @ ? yranes, 
carry weight among all nations, has now rhen make a syrup by stirring two cups of 
, become almost impotent due to neglect granulated sugar and one cup of water a few 
at Washington. America must outdo the | ™oments, until dissolved. It’s no trouble at all, 
ilitarists at their own game, not only and takes but a moment. No cooking needed. 
es . + apie si . Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and add 
building battleships and airplanes but your syrup. This gives you a full pint of 
submarines in such numbers that when souem Seumey, far superior to anything you 
. 18 - : > ye could buy ready-made, and you get four times 
we join forces V ith the other democt atic as much for your money. It never spdils, and 
nations of the world, the voice of these is very pleasant—children love it. 
nations will carry weight. | You’ll be amazed by the way it takes hold 
B. W. Middlebrooks | of severe coughs, giving you double-quick 
RB ssenille. G | relief. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
arnesvullée, Gd. | inflamed membranes, and helps clear the air 
[It is extremely an alarmist view to say that war | passages. Money refunded if it doesn’t please 
| impends between this country and Japan Even if you in every way 
such were the case, however, the United States : : a 
would not be found lecking in national defense. Not - aan 
at all backward in the dangerous business of inter- 
national preparedness, America spends about a bil- W W 
lion dollars a year on its Army and Navy—more than H oO To D R ey 
that of Italy, and, under normal circumstances, 
nearly as much as that of Japan and France FROM The NU DE 
ombined.—Ed. } 
"oy Il ” ys Learn how prt is really taught in = 
: sti studios of Paris and New York. Sen 
More oo hs 4 Question for FREE illustrated brochure describing 
I certainly agree with your December ~ in detail a great new plan that brings 
" 9-7 wai i. “Cetl] . ee ” : real studio methods, with actual pro- 
; 25th editorial on “Still a Question” on the fessional model poses, to your home 
long-time good of science on progress and or office. This plan, “How to Draw 
4 a ne teed alien S ; apie From the Nude,’ shows by text and 
pl its short-time bad effects. Some people illustration, how art is studied in ‘“‘life’’ 
fine hemselves in overlapping. short- Classes. It’s real fun learning art this 
id 1 t . . . -” es 5 way. You will also receive details of 
range depressions, which affect a great our FREE offer of ‘‘Making Art Pay,” 
ar , tir live nti any a guide to art markets and “tricks of 
| oo of Re ” . lives. _* st = ae, the trade.’’ No cost or obligation—write to 
sind which increase human labor or 
work help bring stabilization, both eco- NATIONAL LIBRARY PRESS, Dept. D-1 
nt nomically and socially. However, as soon 110 West 42nd St., New York, WN. Y. 
ily a as a new industry is invented and labor | 3 SEND FOR FREE COPY OF RHYMING 
t} ‘ks it, it is i - . va series of Dictionary and Instruction Book 
1 the flocks to it, it Is improved by a serk of on them te Welte Pencias Damme 
such new labor-saving devices. Since there Submit best poems. melodies today 
° ° ° for our bonefide, superior Offer 
are many overlapping inventions, unem- MMM Pubs. . Dep!. 368, Portland, Ore. 
¥ ployment, though not always in the same ane GN aR EN 
litle group of people, is always with us. The | MOVING SOON? 
> -emedv emingly forg > <e Always remember that Pathfinder mafling lists are 
best remedy, -— mingly forgotten these prepared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
p days, is thrift. We might expect to be issue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
‘ . . oe » > we , address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
e out of work some time in our lives, and in advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
ne we should save for that... the new. You should call our attention to any error 
Harold H. 1] le we may have made in your name or address. 
“ ; arol . Loxley PATHFINDER, WABHINGTON, D. ©. 
: Columbus, O. ne 
; 57—The gayest of gay little puppies frolic on these e . * 
HN towels that add a lively, colorful note to any , : r ties ° ”» 2 
It’s a cross stitch design with a few details Your editorial Still a Question is 
ed out in single and outline stitch. Who could very timely. Surely, here is a condition 
smiling at Fido’s merry attempts to help “A 7 = . - 
house? calling for national planning whereby | 
a A stunning rug for living room or bedroom, . : at? - . Saimata ‘ 
eted in squares of rags, candlewicking or rug such situations can be anticipated and 
) The same design in 4-fold Germantown yarn a remedy devised before the workers are | 
: ely as an afghan or pillow. In black, reds an 2 “va i. 2 . nad : 
( it’s ideal for boy’s room or den. cut off from their jobs. It is serious that 
, new machines and other factors throw 
out of work vast numbers of workers who 
Complete instructions are included in each pat- ~ . aie A. i. oon nalien 
t or- tern, priced at.15c each. Address Needlecraft Edi- ; can find no other work, The remedy 
P tor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. | will not be found in building $5,000 homes | 
eo to be built in cities, but in getting peo- 
— = — = ple out of cities and into the country in 
eine homes which should cost not over $1,500 
| READERS WRITE W. L. Walton 
T ‘ 7 Grafton, N. Dak. 
be) a ee } 
, b aed 
Continued from page 2) ; 1938 Was Nice , 
, ‘ ; Your general survey on January 1 of 
be proud of the glorious part if has what to expect generally in this year 
, ved in the history of the United States of 1938 tickled me. In fact, this survey 
hy € , ok . . . » 
John J. Kill Patrick has increased my appetite and improved 
eland, O. my digestion . : 
‘i a. : ‘ : Like a dashing, up-to-minute wardrobe? Then 
a Edwin Hines send for our Pattern Book, and-see how ool 
. | er > YY ( c? 7 ic > ) : ) you can add to the joys of everyday and “‘special”’ 
nned - + To the Rev. Holmes’ indictment Drums, Pa. ee ee ee ‘tne tele Troan Gaal Ga 
) e is the answer—any person who has — — your style! Triumph over household chores in 
yi : E C d dresses that are the ultimate in flattery! Some 
‘ ‘- . . > » ¢ « ; »?, S£es a attery . j- 
:, oun e of common sense and a dime’s rror orrecte : } thing chic to satisfy the needs of every age, from 
fact th of education can realize fully the Charles E. Merriam was never president | | tot to the Matron-who-needs-slimming Mothere- 
i . - . ‘ . . . ° +" -W yi q e or el 
P meaning of our national anthem. of the University of Chicago (PATH- cnuations tee than and a Gente tepeleneell 
1 . . . . . . , “ . ” . s ’ 
ue Americanism, a mighty and victori- FINDER Presenting” Secretary Ickes stitch for baby, too. You'll glory in the, sim- 
0 in ati oe ~ % love f : a 1 ‘ 8 - oe : plicity of the patterns, and be delighted with the 
nation, love for peace, love for our Dec. 25). He was only a professor. fabric and accessory suggestions! Order your 


irs ¢ Stripes, < ; +: ADT . copy today! The price of this book 15c; Address 
ars ind Stripes, and last but not least, , David B. Hawley Pattern Dept. A, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
' motto: “In God is our trust” are the Los Angeles, Cal. 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Optical Illusion 


Most healthy persons with good 
eyesight will bet on their eyes every 
time. But if you have what you be- 
lieve to be perfect sight and thus a 
lot of faith in what your eyes tell you, 
take a look at the accompanying 
drawing. Here you 
have an arrange- 
ment of lines that 
look like a box or 
perhaps the begin- 
ning of an ama- 
teur artist’s house. 
First glance at this 
box-like arrange- 
ment gives the im- 
pression that it is 
resting on its bot- 
tom with the top 
partly open, But if 
you look steadily at the drawing for a 
minute or two, then blink your eyes 
or shift them momentarily from the 
drawing, when you look again the 
position of the box will appear to 
have changed, Instead of being level, 





Changeable Box 


Save mage hy 
aad 


BIG \.. 


For Only $2.00 


Any3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—McCall’s Magazine, 1 -. 
—Modern Romances, 1 y 
—Open Road (Boys) 16 ieee. 
—Parent's Magazine, 


—American Boy, 8 mos. 
American Fruit 
Grower, 2 yrs. 
oe Gazette, 6 m 
yrs. —Pictoriai Review, 1 yr. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. _ poultry Tribune, 2 see. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. Romantic Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 
2.yrs. —Successful Farming, 2 yrs. 
Household Magazine, —Trite Confessions, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines | 


rmitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 

heck magazines wanted and send this advertisement | 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 


hd nee eee eee ee CPP Pee CCC CSCS OC COC OCS O Oe. 
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it may be on one edge at a pre- 
carious angle. Of course the position 
of the box has not changed. It is only 
one of those things on your eyes. 





Brain Teaser 


Divide 87 into five parts so that the 
first is half the second, the first and 
second are seven less than the third, 
the first and third are five more than 
the fourth and the fifth exceeds the 
first by one. Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The frac- 
tions are 88/99, 26/91 and 114/190, or 
any integral multiple of them, 


Easy Coin Trick 


When you announce that you are 
going to turn a button inte a dime you 
will have no trouble gathering an 
audience. 

This is how the trick is done. Place 
a button in the palm of the left hand, 
then place a coin between the second 
and third fingers of the right hand. 
Keep the right hand palm down and 
the left hand palm up. In this way 
you conceal the coin and expose the 
button. 

Now, with a quick motion bring the 
left hand under the right, stop quick, 
and the button will shoot up the right- 
hand coat sleeve. Then press the 
hands together, allowing the coin to 
drop into the left hand. That done, 





| simply expose the coin in the left hand, 


or rub the hands together a little be- 

fore doing so, saying that you are rub- 

bing a button into a coin. 
le 


Smiles 


Boogy—I’ll have you know I'm a 
| self-made man. 
Woogy—Yes, so I have assumed. 





But who interrupted you? 


Prof.—Is it-perfectly clear now? 
Frosh—As clear as mud. 





Prof.—Well, then, that covers the 
ground. 

Guest—What a pretty name your 
maid has! 

Hostess—Oh, that isn’t her real 
name, We just call her “Dawn” be- 


cause she’s always breaking. 
Dimwitt—Do you have any 

with “shall” and “will”? 
Bimbo—No, my _ wife 

shall” and I say “I will.” 





trouble 


“You 


Says 


Aunt Irma—Albert, aren’t you some- 
times afraid you'll lose control of the 
car? 

Albert—Constantly, Aunt Irma. 
three installments behind already. 


I'm 


Dots—Now, Joe dear, if I do all the 
cooking for a month, what will I get? 

Joe—You'll get my life insurance 
and your freedom, 


Pathfinder 





Judge—The evidence shows, Mrs. | 
zly, that you threw a rolling pin at 
husband. 

Mrs. Grizzly—It shows more than ¢ 
it shows I hit him, 


Percy—The sort of husband | 
wants is a strong, forceful, silent 
—a ruler, in fact. 

Jimmy—That’s right—somebod 
show her where to draw the line. 


Teacher—Surely 
the word “mirror” means, Ton 
After you’ve washed your face 
hands, what do you look at to s: 
your face is clean? 

Tommy—tThe towel, ma’am. 


you know 


Mary—Christine 
beautiful waistline, 

Ruth—yYes, she calls it the 
least resistance. 


certainly ha 


lin 


Mandy—Rastus, does yoh still |! 
me? 

Rastus—Lawd, 
most thing I do. 

Mandy—Well den, black man, k: 
away from dat yaller gal I been se 
yoh with, or Ah is goin’ to sho’ v« 
late yoh affections. 


Mandy, dal’s 


Lem—I suppose your wife alv 
wants to have the last word, 

Ott—Not at all, Lem; she prefer 
keep right on talking. 
Girl—Nurse, will I have 
lip like Daddy 


Little 
mustache on my 
when I grow up? 


Nurse—Pretty often, dear, I exp 


Bunchuck—What is the great 


water power known to man? 
Dzudi—Woman’s tears. 


U. S. PUBLICITY— 


(Continued from page 3) 





study for Senator Harry Flood By: 

Committee to Investigate Execut 

Agencies, reported that at the end 

1936 the government was employi! 
on a whole or part-time basis, ~ 
press agents at a total annual sa! 

of $717,932. This figure was admit! 

ly incomplete. It did not include, f 
instance, the WPA which has a la! 
press office, and it made no atten 
to count Federal publicists outside t 
District of Columbia. A complete co 
estimate, counting salaries of printe! 
paper prices, and lost postal revenu' 
would probably run into the hundr 
millions. 
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Deal 


aste paper. 


t 
pus 


of the Administration. An example of 


extravagance, of course, is a com- 
int flung automatically at all New 
activity. A more specialized 
rge is that Federal press agents 
other their critics in a blizzard of 
Hardly has the busy 
tor glanced through a morning’s 
moranda when the postman stag- 
s in under a new load. According- 
t is argued, thoughtful opposition 
New Deal policies never has time 
rystallize. 
Frequently, handouts seem to be 
rely personal publicity for members 


release 
A. Far- 
y's sentimental feeling about village 
t offices (PATHFINDER, Jan. 1). 
Crux of the anti-publicity case is 
that the New Deal is entrench- 
Using all the resources at 
ommand, it is popularizing its 
ral views on housing and public 
ities, work relief and greenbelt 
s, farm programs and industrial 
gulation. These views are bitterly 
sed by rightwing critics, but the 
Deal’s Big Navy policy, though 
costly and as widely publicized as 
iousing policy, evokes few right- 
g howls. 
DEFENSES: On their side, Michel- 
and Early and their battery of 
ght young men have impressive 
uments to justify what has been 
ily referred to as the More Abun- 
t Publicity. Here are some of their 
fenses: 
1) Taxpayers are entitled to know 
their money is being spent, and 
If the government refused to 
licize what it was doing, critics 
uld have genuine cause to view 


was a recent five-page 


ith alarm. 


If executive officers took time 
deal with all queries, they would 
er have time to be executives. So 
vy hire publicity men. 

3) It would be humanly impossible 
the press to “cover the govern- 
it” today unaided, This is true 

t only because government machin- 

has expanded to deal with the 
ial problems of the depression, but 
ause the news that originates in 
vernment departments is increas- 
ly technical and requires explana- 

l. 

\mong some Washington correspon- 
ts, this argument finds hearty sup- 
t. “If any intelligent newspaper- 

is fooled by the press agents,” 
ite Erwin Canham in the Christian 
ence Monitor last October, “he has 
ly himself to blame.” Canham and 


other correspondents have found that 





iblicity blizzard is this: within the 


i reporter is willing to dig for the 
iplete facts behind a news release 
will have his questions answered 
nkly, even when the answers re- 
il New Deal errors. Reporters for 
» anti-Roosevelt New York Herald- 
ibume are as sure of an honest an- 
er from.a government information 
‘eau as reporters for the pro-Roose- 
it New York Post. 
Though New Dealers rarely admit 
ind Republicans have generally fail- 
to realize it, the real reason for the 





Administration itself there is furious | 
rivalry among press agents, 

M. S. Eisenhower, who has been Di- | 
rector of Information in the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture since 1929, stated | 
the situation in his annual report is- | 
sued last October, “Competition among 
public-service agencies, st: ite and Fed- 
eral, for newspaper space,” he wrote, 
“has become acute ... The volume of 
material issued is a problem that must 
be met constructively.” 

AGRICULTURE: The Department of 
Agriculture is probably the most 
thoroughly “covered” agricultural 
agency in the world. It makes at least 
one kind of news that appears on front 
pages all over the country every day: 
weather reports. Because the Depart- | 
ment has 73 information men, the larg- 
est staff to which any government di- 
vision will own up, it is more frequent- 
ly attacked than any other for “propa- 
zanda.” 

Actually, Agriculture has a unique 
right to a publicity staff. It is requir- 
ed by the Act of Congress that creat- 
ed it in 1862 to “acquire and diffuse | 
among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects con- 
nected with agriculture, in the most 
general and comprehensive sense of 
that word.” 

Up to about 1910, the main thing 
farmers wanted to know was how to 
grow big crops. Then, as supply began 
to catch up with demand, farmers 
began to want marketing information. 


After the war, agriculture had reached | 
a point at which every extra bushel | 


of wheat cost the farmer money, in- 
stead of bringing him profit. 


sible social control: crop adjustment, 
soil conservation, or Federal subsidy. 

To meet these demands, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has perfected 
within its sprawling structure all the 
techniques of government publicity. 
These are chiefly six: 

Extension: While the costly work of 
pure research is being taken over 
more and more by the Federal gov- 
ernment, the task of informing the 
nation’s 6,500,000 farm. families of the 
results of research is being decentral- 
ized, transferred to county agents and 
land-grant colleges. The job of keep- 
ing all points of the network in con- 
tact with each other is managed from 
Washington, and known as Extension. 
It is the pattern for all the Federal 
systems of regional offices. 

Exhibit: The Department popular- 
izes its work through eye-catching 
posters—an informative, if whimsical, 
picture of how a hen lays an egg, for 
example; and through photographs 
(Agriculture’s cameramen are among 
the best in the country). The lJand- 
grant colleges and 4-H clubs are used 
as exhibit bases. 

Movie: Of 533 Federal films pro- 
duced up to November, 1936, Agricul- 
ture had made 307, on a budget of 
$79,000 a year. Most of them were on 
irreproachable subjects, like the house 
rat and the houma potato, but five of 
them dealt with the controversial topic 
of cooperative marketing. Agriculture 





So arose | 
a demand for information about pos- | 
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ty sleeplessness, 
night rising apd 
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If you have these 
symptoms ros 
should not be 
without thie book 
@nother cay 
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coupon 










Send today for this illustrated free 
book containing valuable information 
“* Men Past 40 Also contains infor 
mation about the Milford Sanitarium 
and the mild and (modern treatment 
offered there 

MiLrorp Santrarium, Dept. PF., 

Milford, Kansas 
Gentlemen 
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EASTER LILY 


The Natural BEAUTY and Fragrance of 
this SIBERIAN EASTER LILY with 12 
to 20 Deep Scarlet Blooms from ONE 
Spike—will add a Spiritual touch to 
each Easter occasion. Comes in own 
POT with Bulb Fibre. Keep DAMP and 
it will bloom by Easter. Cellophane 
packed, in Box. Postpaid for 25c. Three 
for 50c, Order NOW for the Early Easter. 
REGAL BULB CO., 


Dept. 82 Westport, Conn. 


is Your Rupture 


HERE? 


Why continue to suffer with 
rupture? Stop your worries and 
fears. Send for the facts about 
my perfected invention—the 
Brooks Appliance for reducible 
rupture—with the automatic 
AIR-CUSHION support that 
gives Nature a chance to close the 
opening. Thousands bought 
by doctors for themselves and patients. 

Sent on Trial—Made-to-measure, individual fitting ter 
man, woman or child. Low-priced, sanitary, durable. 
obnoxious springs or hard pads; no metal girdle to rust. Safe 
and comfortable. Helps Nature get results. Not sold t 
stores—beware of imitations. Write today for full information 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. nicrcnan: scm. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel — And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is pot- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the 
cause of your grouchy, gloomy feelings. It takes 
those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get 
these two pounds of bile flowing freely and make 
you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amaz- 
ing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's 
Little Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse any- 
thing else. 25c at all drug stores. 


TAGO tam PILES 
RELIEF F 
Asoothing, healin pqgoepecaten that has stood the test of over 


ten years use. on money-back guarantee. 60c at = 
druggist or by R Order today. TAGO CO., Sullivan, i. 


The Truth About SPIRITUALISM 


In twenty lectures. How they commu- 
nicate with the dead, Initial lecture, 25¢; 
sample pages, 10c. 

Institute of Psychology, Junction City, Kan. 


MANHEIM POCKET SLIDE RULE 


Polished stainless steel back frame, flexible scale slide, 

lass hairline runner, ABC D scales. Length closed 6in. 
fic celluloid—no wood. Non-shrinking. Accuracy guar- 
anteed. In leather case with 
instruction booklet. 


ONLY $1.00 
Postage Paid 
SEVAN CO. 
Dept. 66, 

7 &. 42 St. 
New York City 
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has made seven C, C. C, films. Since 
the Department of Interior and the 
Cc. C. C. itself also make movies .on 
slightly different phases of the same 
subject, the result seems to be an ex- 
ample of overlapping government pub- 
licity. Agriculture’s routine one-reel- 
ers are generally exempt from charges 
of propaganda, but the same is not 
true of movies made by the Farm 
Security Administration, now a part 
of the Department. Rightwing re- 
viewers insist that FSA’s current $49,- 
000 movie, The River, is baldfaced 
propaganda for TVA and New Deal 
housing projects, 

Radio: Unlike any other Depart- 
ment, Agriculture has the use of the 
air waves for 15 to 20 minutes a day, 
five days a week. Topped only by 
Toscanini and the President’s fireside 
chats, the National Farm and Home 
Hour is heard on 93 stations, a larger 
network than any other non-commer- 
cial program can claim. A _ single 
broadcast last July, during which the 
speaker mentioned an Agriculture 
pamphlet on “How to Remove Stains,” 
brought 25,000 requests for the pam- 
phlet. As many city dwellers as farm 
folk listen to the program, 

Chief of the radio service is smart, 
chubby Morse Salisbury, who worked 
his way through Kansas Agricultural 
College as city editor of a morning 
paper and managed the University of 
Wisconsin news bureau before he 
came to his present job in 1928. The 
civil service in Agriculture’s informa- 


tion division, Salisbury insists, is 
“clean as a hound’s tooth.” 
“We do our level best to report 


activities,” he says. “If any arguing 
is to be done, it is done by policy- 
making officers. They have a right 
to explain, defend, and attack.” Salis- 
bury declares that the Hoover Farm 
Board argued just as loudly and long 
for its policies as the New Deal argues 
today. He estimates that perhaps 15 
per cent of his broadcast time is given 
over to oratory. Roughly 10 per cent 
of all Agriculture radio time and 
manuscript space is concerned with 
AAA activities. 

Bulletin: Greatest talking point for 


Publicity Samples: A PWA Slum Clearance Photo Aimed at Newspaper 





Typical Publicizers: Salisbury and Stedman 


the Department of Agriculture is its 
bulletins. Last fiscal year the Depart- 
ment sent out 20,700,000 of them, the 
Government Printing Office an ap- 
proximate 3,000,000 more, and Con- 
gressmen an uncalculated number, 
Conscientious and_ scientific, they 
range from subjects of limited interest, 
like “Results from Breeding Rabbits 
That Are Suckling Young,” to subjects 
of wide consumer interest, like “Qual- 
ity Guides for Buying Women’s Cloth 
Coats.” . 

Handout: Last year Agriculture’s 
press service sent out mimeographed 
releases on 1,782 subjects, 319 of them 
for AAA. The Department has 119 
mailing lists that include more than 
2,300,000 names. Agriculture boasts 
that no one is on any of its mailing 
lists unless he has at some time asked 
to be put on. Only on an important 
story, like the recent epidemic of 
deaths by a faulty shipment of the 
drug, elixir of sulphanilimide (PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 30), does a bulletin go 
to every newspaper in the country. 

AAA has an information staff simi- 
lar in structure to that of the Depart- 
ment proper. Seven AAA men report 
the division’s doings, seven prepare 
leaflets and write executives’ speeches, 
and five correspond with state col- 


leges. Head of AAA information is 
blond, gum-chewing Alfred Delos 


Readers and an AAA Photo Publicizing the Dust Bo»! 


Pathfinder 


Stedman, former Washington c 
spondent for the St. Paul Dis; 
and Pioneer Press. 

As a press agent who rose t 
position of Assistant AAA Ad: 
trator at $9,500 a year, Stedman ; 
of the big names in New Deal p. 
ity. Another is Louis Resnick, 
took a $2,000 salary cut to leave 


government work and come { 
Social Security Board; who 
only information chief at p: 


with an expanding staff; and \ 
division has been publicized not 
in the United States but in 1,00 
eign language newspapers, 
WHIG TECHNIQUE: New 
salesmanship, of which the Ag 
ture Department’s§ technique 
large-scale example, has been coi 
ed to German, Italian, and Ri 
propaganda. The comparison is u 
Germany’s radios, theaters, and 
daily papers are entirely subje 


the state. Journalists are lic 
with due regard to “Arya 


Italy’s press is censored by pr 
cial prefects. Russian newspape! 
tors are state jobholders. The ° 
Deal, on the other hand, must \ 
through a_ privately-controlled 
predominantly Republican press. 

A more apt parallel to New | 
propaganda is found in Americai 
tory, among the Whig agitators 
stirred up the Revolutionary War. 
the American Historical Review 
April, 1934, Philip G. Davidson w: 
“The Declaration of Independe 
surpassed by few if any propag 
efforts, placed within seeming g) 
the unattainable aspirations of 1 
Similar words have been used to « 
scribe Roosevelt speeches, 

George Washington urged his | 
let-writing friends to “be at 
pains to explain matters to the peo 
and stimulate them to cordial ag: 
ments.” This might be the credo of 
Roosevelt press-agentry. 

Fourth of July galas were begu 
because, as John Adams put it, | 
“tinged the minds of the people 
rendered them fond of the leade: 
the cause and adverse and bil 
against all opposers.” Something 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


. thii to bey. ee or exchange? Do you want 
a ew faut help? Wi work up @ profitable business at 
" oe the oer PATHFINDER ie read by more than 
on families. Tell your story to these interested readers 
« fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 
E 4 initial and group of figures, as well as each part of the 
“ ¢ and address, will be counted as words. 
AvDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 
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AGENTS WANTED 





BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
: or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 


; ider, Washington, D.C. 

___ ASTROLOGY 
HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three q ques- 
answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
r Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana 

Chicago 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AL INDEPENDENCE thru effort properly 
Card brings details. Manhattan Business 
229 Park Row Bidg., New York. 


[ CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and 
tional Books. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for 
rses. Complete details and bargain catalog 
Send name. Nelson Company, 3243 Man- 
Building, Chicago. 


~ CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free 
es Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED a ae 


E SS POSTCARDS AT HOME. Pay 2c per card. 
ything supplied. Write Dorothea Cosmet 
H nes, California. 


UP TO $23 WEEELY; receive Free Dresses too. 
friends Janalene ‘“‘Dated’’ Dresses. No can- 

g. Full or spare time. Experience unnecessary. 
fursienes. Janalene, Inc., Dept. 688, In- 
lis, Ind. 


: ESS, MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES from home. 
‘ nal advertiser. lc per sample, plus comm., 
re bonus. Pay weekly. Spare time, easy work 
| Eve ng | Sametns Division, Box 55-DAG, 
« St ation, N. 


LOVE 


: 

















I q | GOOD ‘PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 
| nee unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 
, I "Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide Dis- 

, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 9S 


__FROG RAISING 
E FROGS!” We “buy! Good prices year round! 
1 pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. 


an Frog Canning (145-A) NewOrleans, Louisiana. 


INVENTIONS 
iTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or r Un- 


ted. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NURSERY "STOCK ep 


‘ELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best Va- 





es Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c; Grape- 
3c; Shrubs, 10c; Evergreens, 25c Vegetable 
Yovelty Seeds. Catalog Free. Benton County 
ad ; ery, Box 511, Rogers, Ark. 








Palma Rosa Cleansing Oil 


News net cosmetic sensation. Contains the 7 oils of Youth 

i Beauty. Cleanses, stimulates, beautifies over night. 
€ your money back if not satished. Send 10c for trial 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Doub! 


bottis CARLON, | B-1153 £. 63rd St., 





ALL BLADDER 


IRRITATIONS end DISTRESS 
Neglected early symptoms may lead to serious 
trouble later. Write for FREE BOOKLET. Gives 
experiences of grateful users and facts about 30 
year-old easy-to-take Sees home treatment. 
Dr. Paddock, Box 5805. Desk 90, Kensas City,Meo. 








THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Stomach Ulcers 
Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. 

Hundreds report they were saved from 
expensive cperations. Learn all about this amazing 
inexpensive home treatment. Pain relieved from the 
start. No rigid or liquid diet. This valuable booklet 
sent FREE with patormation. as to PT ny trial 
offer. TWIN CITY VO Department 236, 
Seint aint Pawl,Minneseta.—Ady. iencestn die. 


88 I @ DON’T BE CUT BE CUT 

Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 


Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C23 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 









ESS 


1 tooth or fracture - - - 
2 teeth or fracture ---- 2 







3 teeth replaced - --.-- 2.60 
4 teeth replaced - - - - 8.00 
& teeth replaced - - - - - - 3.50 


24-hour Service. 


_| Farley wisecracked: 


Weéear-TOOTHMAN DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH THAT FIT ONE YEAR GUARANTEE LOWER PRICES 
Don’t buy pistes anti! you see TOOTHMAN’S prices. Write for free impression compound and easy instrac- 
tions. without obligation. We also make any repair to your present loose, worn or broken plate at these prices. 


this may have been in General Hugh 
Johnson’s mind when he planned the 
gigantic NRA parades of 1933. 

In 1779 Tom Paine taunted the Brit- 
ish with possessing, after three years 
of war, only “Staten Island, York 
Island, a small part of Long Island, 
and Rhode Island.” And in 1936, Jim 
“As Maine goes, 
so goes Vermont.” 
| Even the phraseology of New Deal- 
ers seemsto have been borrowed from 
their Whig forefathers—“‘economic 
royalists, Tories, corporate earls.” 

PROSPECT: At least one student of 
government, E, Pendleton Herring of 
Harvard University, believes that “the 
present confusion” of New Deal pub- 
licity is a safeguard for democracy 
because the machine is too unwieldy 
for one mantorun. There are, never- 
theless, possible improvements: ex- 
tension of civil service to new infor- 
mation offices; curbing of intramural 
competition; omission of personal 
publicity; and action to eliminate the 
great amount of waste which can be 
charged against the whole machine. 

If the government press agent were 
put on a legal basis, accurate staff and 
salary figures might give the clue to 
economy. Certainly, in this Propa- 
| ganda Age, government publicity can 
| not be stopped altogether. For better 
| or worse, it must be recognized as a 
| permanent fixture of modern Amer- 
| ican government. As such, it might 
| well be the subject of sound reform 
than of indiscriminate attack. 


rather 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page ee 
booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
;} and Hyman Berman. Registered Patent Attorneys, 
} 698-W Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
SPLIT-SECOND SERVICF!—Pictures returned the 
Same day received. Two beautiful professional en- 
largements and 8 guaranteed 
| prints 25c coin. 
| 


neverfade perfectone 
Sixteen pictures from roll 25c. Eight 
beautiful enlargements from roll only 25c. Candid 
Rolls developed Free!—prints enlarged to 3x4, only 
4c each. American Studios, 200, LaCrosse, Wis. 
THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wis. 
20 REPRINTS 25c 
with 16 prints 25c 





"Roll developed 
15, Maywood, Til 
OR SALE 


~ 100 reprints $1.00. 
Nordskog, 





SEEDS & PLANTS 


WANTED 1 Every farmer and market gardener to write 
for our free catalog cabbage and other vegetable 





SONG POEMS WANTED 


| POEM ' WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 

Rhyming Dictionary—Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
offer. MMM | Publishers, _Dept. 36A, Portland, Oregon. 





| plants. Omega Plant Farms, Omega, Georgia. 


GET “HOW TO WRITE SONGS” by famous Broad- 
Way composer and free Rhyming Dictionary. Song- 
writers Institute, 1234-G Broadway, NYC 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
SONG POEMS © WANTED—any subject. 
| poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 
| Bldg., Chicago. 





~ Send best 
14 Woods 


VENTRILOQUISM 


VENTRIL OQUISM— ‘How to become a | Ventriloquist.” ed 

12 simple lessons. Anyone can learn. 25 cents 
postpaid. Darvill, 54 McAllister Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 















All teeth aced - 5.00 New palate -------+«++ $3.00 
Duplicate piate - - - 6.00 Gold crowns «~------+=+ 4.00 
a by Gee Siljage «ae -ssseee 3-58 
ew gum - 7 espe for partial --.- -- 
Plate relined ed ~+ta-- 4.00 Expert Work. Best Materials. 


TOOTHMAN & SONS, Drawer 1930, Dept. 108, Washingten, D. C. 





TABLETS. Write toda 


23 





If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine sample bottle of 
Lymphol and full particulars of the amaz- 
ing Support with which Lymphol is used 
for control of reducible Rupture that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom 
to thousands who have suffered for years. 


No matter how bad the rupture, if reducf- 
ble, how long you have had it, or how hard 
to hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
thin, short and stout or have a large Rupture, 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
_trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
“as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 


You can test this combined Method for re- 
ducible Rupture for 15 days. If not satisfac- 
tory, return it. W. S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main 
St., Adams, N. Y. Write today. 


HOW'S YOUR DIGESTION? 


Washington, D. C.—Mrs, 
Olive Taylor, 506 F St. N. E., 
says: “Acid indigestion and 
gas on my stomach caused 
me no end of discomfort and 
































































I felt so tired all the time. 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery increased my ap- 
petite and gave me relief 
from the acid indigestion 
and gas and now I sleep 


and have regained my strength.” Buy 


soundly 
it in liquid or tablets from your druggist now. 










TOMAGH SUFFERERS 


ORMONE. No matter how lo ong or how much 
you have suffered from Indigestion, Heartburn, Sour 
Stotnach, Belching, Gas Pains after eating, Bloating or 
like conditions due to gastric hyperacidity, we urge you to send r 
for a Free Trial of ORMONE a The good reports of many 
others make us believe a trial should convince you more than 
anything we may say about it. Your request for a Free Trial! 
brings trial supply by return mail and full $1.00 package which 
you may try under 30 day refund guarantee. Try Ormone et our 


risk ORMONE CO. @e12, GALTIMORE,. MD. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 




















unnatural collection of water tm abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 






COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 


DON’T SUFFER ANY MORE From 


PSO RIASI without sending fer 


our FREE Booklet! 
Get valuable information about this ugly ° skin dis- 
ease. Our explanation about skin types has started 
many people to blessed relief. Write at once to— 


VITACINE Co. Dope P. Book Bg, Detelt ich 
DIABETES: Shown by excsesive cunt tn 


= Urine ye LT o peepee to 
of PANCRETONE 
‘FREE TRIAL PACKAGE. 


f 
bene, Dept. , Chicago, il. ) 


ARTHRITIS! } 


NEURITIS—RHEUMATISM —_— 


Read the book that is helping thousands. A ' 
posteard brings you a FREE copy latest edition ; 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 7 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. ; 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-W St., Hallowell, Maine. ¢ 


























N. M. PRODUCTS CO., 































You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
newal subscription business in your community. 
No experience and no investment is necessary. 


Write today for details. 
THFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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1,250” 
CASH 


PROMPTNESS 
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BS 


Think of YOUR joy and delight picking out a 
beautiful 1938 BUICK-8 SEDAN from your neigh- 
borhood dealer at MY EXPENSE, and also getting a 
certified check for $1,250.00 cash besides, if you are 
prompt and win. Or, just imagine receiving and 
depositing in YOUR OWN BANK ACCOUNT the 
amazing sum of $2,500.00 ALL CASH! Cash to pay 
your bills—to buy a new home, new furniture, new 
clothes; in fact, to purchase anything your heart 
desires. These days, $2,500.00 is indeed a goodly 
fortune. And that is just what we are going to pay 
out to the first grand prize winner if prompt. Hurry! 
—mail the ~—— a today. Don’t miss getting 
the wonderful op to wina Ponce on ery 
fortune, a Buick. ond $1 $1: 50.00 or $: 


ae | in front of are pictures of 7 beautiful, 
dazzling maidens of the Orient. There are two (THE 
TWINS) who are alike in every detail—in every 
possible way. The others have marked differences 
which set them aside from “‘the twins.”” Now here’s 
a hint: Look sharply at their pony their hairpins, 
their earrings, collars, etc., and see if you can find 
“The Twins,” the only TWO who are exactly alike. 
Mark their numbers in the coupon below and mail 
to me today. It’s loads of FUN. Try it. and see. 
Watch out, it’s not as easy as you might believe, 
but keep trying and you may find THE TWINS. 


ey 


°~ CHINESE TWINS? “© 


Send Answer Quick! Get the Opportunity to... 


Win 72500” 


or Buick Sedan ay ip iy AT Pe OF. ED: 









a 





WE ARE PAYING OUT OVER $5,000.00—OVER 
100 BIG GRAND PRIZES! Someone is ‘oing to 
get that $2,500.00 First Grand Prize, and think of it, it 
may be you, yes YOU! In addition to the First Grar nd 
Prize, the Second Grand Prize is a new 1938 beautiful 
Chevrolet DeLuxe Sedan or $800.00 cash. Third Grand 
Prize is a beautiful 1938 Ford V-8 Sedan or $650.00 cash. Fourth 
Grand Prize is $150.00cash. Thousands of dollarsin other apecial al 
cashawards! In case of ties, duplicate prizes will beawarded 
delay. You get a marvelous opportunity to win an amazi g 
cash fortune. We are an 
honest, upright company 
engagedinacountry- / 











sure that we will 

pay out each and 

every cveaeell Think as 
Think o! ‘ith 


SEND NO MONEY-— Just | Mail Coupon 


Remember, you do not send one single 
cent with your answer. You risk no money 
a = came perhaps, the cost of a regular 
e stamp to mail your answer and, 

= g to our amazing plan which your 
answer brings, you get the wonderful 
_ portunity to win $2,500.00 all cash 
if prompt. You need now only to find the 
Chinese Twins if you can, mail your 
answer and you will get the wonderful 
opportunity to win the First Grand 
















PROOF That Prizes Will Be Paid 


You will receive the Buick-8 Sedan and, if prompt, $1,250.00 cash_ besides, 


or if all cash is pee you get $2,500.00 if you 
win first prize. President of this big company, 

I PERSONALLY GUARANTER THAT EACH 
AND EVERY PRIZE WILL PE PAID 
PROMPTLY AND. HONESTLY. Man ~<1 
have won thousands of dollars in contests 

by other companies. —_ not make up your ues 
to win a big cash prize from my company? Mail 
the coupon quick! 


GLENN TATE, President 
730 N. Franklin Street No. SA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SEND YOUR ANSWER QUICK! 


Oh boy, whet, you ‘ou could do with $2,500.00 cash all 
at ons time nk of the joy of having the | 
to provide the better things of life. Nothing hard 
to do now but act quick. 

Just mail the cou quick if you can find the 

Twins. W: in’t you like the opportunity 

to win the $2,500.00? And remember, there are over 
100 Grand Prizes. Hurry! 


° FIND THE TWINS—DON’T DELAY—MAIL TODAY! 


COUPON 8A 


rwe rains ane wumeens: [] ane [] 
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